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AROUND THE WORLD 


THE British public still sticks to the old 
theory that statesmen in office should 
Churchill Bot 8° abroad. But in 
at Rome _ Practice that tradition has 

broken down so completely 
as a result of war and post-war exi- 
gencies that Mr. Churchill’s lingering 
in the Mediterranean during the in- 
clement season, on the plea that his 
presence there was necessary to discuss 
war debts at Rome and Athens, might 
have been accepted without comment 
had it not been for the eulogy of Fas- 
cism he delivered at Rome, which 
seemed to range him with Mussolini’s 
other representative in the British 
Cabinet, Austen Chamberlain, at the 
reactionary end of Mr. Baldwin’s 
not altogether harmonious bodyguard. 
This interview enraged particularly the 
Liberal and Labor press. Rumors are 
tife that the personnel of the Ministry 
is to be reconstructed, and, though 
there is little visible likelihood that 
any topnotchers will be sacrificed if 
this is done, the Times has advocated in 
a vigorous leader that the renovation 
shall proceed ‘from the highest to the 
lowest.’ Gossip has it that the ex- 
Thunderer’s pronouncement was in- 


spired by Mr. Baldwin himself. Lloyd 
George is now official leader of a 
Liberal Party of glorious memory and 
uncertain future, whose depleted ranks 
are wasting daily. Sir Ernest Benn is 
the latest of the more active and 
prominent members to desert — going 
over to Labor. A gambler’s chance, 
such as would tempt only the Welsh- 
man’s venturesome resourcefulness, re- 
mains that the ancient organization 
may be resuscitated, — for England is 
a country where traditions die hard, 
—but an American Party in equal 
distress would be doomed. Lloyd 
George retains effective control of the 
Liberal Party Fund, although it is 
nominally in the hands of a committee. 
This money, over which there has been 
so much unpleasant wrangling, is said 
to have been collected during the war, 
when England was impoverishing her- 
self with credit tokens in place of cash. 
No public accounting of it has ever 
been made. It is said to consist of a 
capital sum equivalent to more than 
one million dollars and an annuity or 
annual income of approximately one 
fifth that sum, besides special donations 
devoted to particular investigations. 
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The Tory Morning Post hints broadly 
that part of the money was raised by 
selling patents of nobility and part 
from war contractors. Between 1916 
and 1922 the Coalition Government 
created no fewer than eighty-seven 
peers. During four years of that period, 
from 1917 to 1922, ‘honors’ were con- 
ferred on between fourteen and fifteen 
thousand people. 

The most contentious domestic 
problem facing Mr. Baldwin’s Gov- 
ernment is how to make trade- 
unionism ‘safe for democracy.’ We 
have previously mentioned that the 
Ministry is committed to introducing a 
bill prohibiting general strikes and 
requiring every strike to be authorized 
by a plebiscite of the union involved. 
The London Outlook says an idea is 
gaining ground that the Cabinet will 
use its bill principally as a lever to 
compel the unions to reform them- 
selves, but that the subject will not be 
dropped until general strikes and mass 
picketing are prohibited and the politi- 
cal funds of labor organizations are 
completely separated from their benefit 
funds. Opposition to pressing any legis- 
lation at all exists, however, on the 
ground that it will disturb the plans for 
industrial peace upon which many great 
employers as well as moderate labor 
leaders have set their hearts. At a 
meeting of the British Trades-Union 
Congress, ‘to hold an inquest upon 
last year’s general strike,’ well toward 
three million of the four million mem- 
bers represented voted to endorse the 
action of their leaders in calling it off at 
the time they did. Of tlie dissentient 
minority about four fifths were miners. 
One would hardly expect a priori that 
the conservative trade-unionists of 
Great Britain should show more friend- 
liness for the Red unionists of Russia 
than their brethren upon the Continent. 
Nevertheless, possibly because distance 
lends enchantment to the view, they 


recently proposed to the International 
Federation of Trade-Unions, which 
has its headquarters at Amsterdam, 
that a ‘Unity Conference’ with the 
Russian Unions be held—a_ sug- 
gestion which the International 
promptly rejected. 

M. Poincaré is accused of keeping his 
Ministry in power by a hush-hush 
policy. No public man 
must be permitted to make 
a noise lest he disturb the still con- 
valescent franc. Above all, nothing 
must be said about stabilization or 
ratifying the Washington debt accord. 
Rumors of divisions within the Cabinet, 
however, will not down, and the London 
Weekly believes that British interests 
are deeply involved in the outcome of 
the struggle between pro-Thoiry and 
anti-Thoiry principles which they ex- 
press. ‘The success of M. Briand might 
well lead to the formation of a Euro- 
pean bloc directed against what the 
Anglophobes call British domination, 
while his defeat would quite likely be 
followed by a revival of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, which, in its turn, 
would throw Germany and Italy to- 
gether, and thus leave the balance of 
power in British hands.’ France is 
heartened somewhat by the results of 
last year’s census, which indicate that 
her population, including Alsace-Lor- 
raine, now approaches forty-one mil- 
lion — an increase of one and one-half 
million during the last five years. More 
than two thirds of this, however, is ac- 
counted for by immigration. France’s 
treaty with Rumania, although, to 
quote Auguste Gauvain of the Journal 
des Débats, it ‘does not modify in any 
respect the policy of the two contract- 
ing Governments, but merely confirms 
agreements previously made and well 
known,” has offended Moscow, which 
interprets it as guaranteeing Bessarabia 
to Rumania. The Russian Foreign Of- 
fice expressed this opinion in terms that 
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were considered offensive by the Paris 
press. 

President Hindenburg took an active 
and dignified part in reconstructing the 
German Cabinet. Indeed, 
it was in response to his 
direct appeal to Dr. Marx, the Centrist 
leader and hold-over Chancellor, that 
the factions in the Reichstag subordi- 
nated their differences sufficiently to 
agree upon a Ministry. His letter 
closed with urging that ‘the new Gov- 
ernment should, even though it may 
contain no members of the Left Parties, 
nevertheless regard it as a special duty 
to protect the just interests of the work- 
ing classes.’ It is not wholly reassuring 
that the struggle between the Left and 
the Right in Germany should be cen- 
tred so largely upon gaining control of 
the Reichswehr. It is still more re- 
markable that the reactionaries and the 
Russian Bolsheviki, inspired perhaps 
by their common hatred of Poland and 
their desire to overrun the Baltic 
States, should show a disposition to join 
hands in this struggle, to the immense 
discomfiture of German Communists, 
who see their Social Democratic ene- 
mies acquiring all the merit of fighting 
Monarchism and reaction, while they 
themselves are becoming objects of 
suspicion with the mass of workers. Of 
eleven members of the new Ministry 
five are Roman Catholics—a fact 
which has given rise to the rumor that 
the Vatican had a hand in bringing 
together the German Nationalists and 
the Clericals. Naturally the Holy See is 
laboring for peace in Europe, and it is 
not unlikely that its recent approval of 
Briand, its condemnation of the Royal- 
ist-Nationalists in France, and _ its 
benevolent intervention — if such there 
was—to secure a German cabinet 
pledged to the Locarno policy, fit into 
the same pattern. Incidentally, of 
course, the Vatican seeks a concordat 
with Germany, giving it additional in- 


Germany 
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fluence in the schools, and a relaxa- 
tion of the anticlerical laws in France. 

Sweden is engaged in a controversy 
over land disarmament somewhat simi- 
lar to the one in our own 


Sweden . 
pas: Congress over naval disar- 
Poland ™ament. Nearly two years 


ago the Social Democrats 
and Freethinkers put through a law re- 
ducing the standing army to two thirds 
its former strength. The reduction in 
the number of officers was thirty-seven 
per cent, and of underofficers forty per 
cent. Opponents of the measure, al- 
though unable to prevent its going into 
effect, have continued to attack it, and 
have organized a National Defense 
Union to continue their propaganda for 
a stronger army. The same body is also 
behind the new naval programme out- 
lined in an Experts’ Memorandum last 
December, calling for the expenditure 
of one hundred and five million crowns 
for new cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines, and an airplane carrier. Several 
alleged terrorist conspirators, including 
three members of the Sejm, were ar- 
rested late in January in Vilno for 
plotting to overthrow the Polish Gov- 
ernment. They represent the White 
Russians, and are suspected of working 
hand in hand with Moscow. Almost 
simultaneously other arrests were made 
in Galicia, where the Ruthenians are 
again stirring. This unrest among the 
national minorities, plus political dis- 
content among certain groups of the 
Poles themselves, accounts for the new 
censcrship laws which make a person 
liable to fine or imprisonment either for 
printing or for uttering in a public place 
statements construed to be of a sedi- 
tious character — that is, hostile to the 
present Government. Pilsudski is not 
credited with Mussolini leanings. Both 
he and the Italian Dictator are former 
Socialists; but Pilsudski seized power as 
a champion of democracy and not of 
class or party dictatorship. Yet he is 
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forced by the logic of events to keep 
more or less in step with Horthy, Primo 
de Rivera, and Mussolini. His position 
is strengthened by the favor of the 
peasants, who associate the marked 
rise in the price of farm products in Po- 
land with his Administration. These 
increased prices, however, bear heavily 
upon city workers and landless rural 
laborers. 

Spain has begun a campaign in favor 
of popular education, if the announce- 
ment that fifteen hundred 
new schools are to be es- 
tablished the present year 
is more than an empty promise. About 
one half of the adult population of the 
country is illiterate, the proportion 
varying in different provinces, and 
reaching seventy per cent in some parts 
of the South. The new project does not 
go very far toward remedying existing 
deficiencies, for more than two thou- 
sand teachers would be required in 
Madrid alone to provide adequate in- 
struction for the school-children of that 
city. Spain has come forward also with 
a formal claim to Tangier, the anoma- 
lously governed African seaport op- 
posite Gibraltar. Great Britain and 
France are not favorable to these pre- 
tensions, while Italy is assumed to en- 
dorse them. At present the city is 
governed by a French administrator, 
with a British and a Spanish assistant. 
The public works are under a Spanish 
engineer, and the Civil Service is re- 
cruited from all nationalities. An in- 
ternational legislature, consisting of 
representatives of the subjects of the 
three Powers appointed by their con- 
suls-general, enacts ordinances for the 
district. Italy and the United States 
have never joined in the Tangier Con- 
vention, and take no part in this gov- 
ernment. Spain’s dissatisfaction with 
the present arrangement is based on 
the fact that Tangier affords a con- 
venient rendezvous for discontented 


Spain and 
Portugal 


elements among the Moors, who use it 
as a base for fomenting disturbances 
against the Spanish authorities in 
Morocco. Abd-el-Krim formerly re- 
ceived many of his supplies through 
this port. 

Portugal’s last revolution, suppressed 
with the loss of a thousand lives or 
more, was a revolt against the military 
dictator who seized the Government 
last year. But its ulterior motives are 
as obscure to anyone not conversant 
with the personal rivalries of the coun- 
try’s politicians as are those of some of 
our Latin American republics. Only 
the other day Portugal concluded an 
arrangement for repaying her war debts 
to Great Britain, and there has been 
some talk of closer relations, if not of 
political union, with Spain. This old 
idea has been revived, apparently by 
discouraged Monarchists, who prefer 
Alfonso to any representative of the 
late royal house of their own country, 
and by business men, who anticipate 
trade advantages for Oporto and Lis- 
bon in freer intercourse with Western 
Spain, and see the desirability, in these 
days of hydroelectric development, of 
unified control over the rivers which 
rise in Spanish territory and flow 
through Portugal. Another motive for 
seeking closer relations with Spain lies 
in Portugal’s precarious hold upon her 
African colonies, which she can never 
hope to exploit adequately with her 
own capital and resources, and which 
may fall into the hands of another coun- 
try — presumably Italy or Germany. 

Fascist militants continue to find 
new objects of attack. Last January 
they issued a decree which 


radial d virtually forbade boys’ clubs 
Abroad xcept those directly af- 


filiated with the Fascist 
Boys’ Brigade. An exception was made 
for Catholic Boy Scouts in towns of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants, but 
those in smaller communities were 
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ordered dissolved. The Pope promptly 
instructed the Cardinal Secretary to 
disband these associations, in order to 
save them from the humiliation of dis- 
solution by the civil authorities. The 
Fascist press, particularly Tevere, has 
also begun a bitter campaign against 
the Y. M. C. A., which it accuses of 
being antipatriotic, democratic, Free- 
mason, and American, and therefore 
utterly non-Italian. A similar but less 
aggressive campaign is also directed 
against the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which labors 
under the onus of having originated in 
Great Britain. Italy is reported to be 
seeking an understanding with Turkey, 
which up to the present has been in- 
tensely suspicious of her designs in the 
Levant. Conversations between the 
Turkish Minister of Education, a close 
confidant of Mustapha Kemal, and 
Mussolini held in Rome last month are 
interpreted as foreshadowing an al- 
liance between the two countries. But 
Italy’s main diplomatic drive last 
winter was in the Red Sea country, 
more specifically in Yemen, where a 
treaty has been concluded with the 
Imam which Corriere della Sera charac- 
terizes as ‘the most important event of 
the year’— presumably in that par- 
ticular quarter. That journal interprets 
the agreement as an important tie be- 
tween the Arabs and the West. ‘This 
free and progressive Arab State has 
asked and obtained our friendship with- 
out any clandestine negotiations to 
render the action ambiguous or danger- 
ous to third parties. We are afforded an 
excellent example of the concrete re- 
sults that a policy of prestige invariably 
yields when it is pacific and does not 
contemplate territorial acquisitions.’ 
England, whose Government com- 
monly walks arm in arm with Mussolini 
in the Near East, is said to find this de- 
velopment most unwelcome, for the 
Imam’s territories lie close to Aden, 


38] 


and Great Britain has made many ef- 
forts to win his friendship. These 
overtures have been repulsed, however, 
for the Arab chieftain is extremely 
jealous of his country’s autonomy. 
Just what considerations persuaded him 
to show favor to his Italian neighbors, 
whose province of Eritrea lies within 
what we must now call reasonable 
swimming distance across Bab el Man- 


‘deb Strait, is not yet clear. Possibly 


the importance of the treaty has been 
exaggerated; some reports make it as 
favorable for Mussolini as his Tirana 
Treaty with Albania. On the other 
hand, England may profit from it in 
Egypt, whose native leaders look with 
an unkindly eye upon the extension of 
Italy’s influence in the Red Sea area, 
and are jealous of the increasing pres- 
tige of that country in the Levant. 
These fears seem to have reconciled 
them in some degree to British control, 
which they may not like per se, but find 
infinitely preferable to that of Rome. 
The hostility of the Syrian msurgents 
to France has been tempered some- 
what by a similar sentiment. 

On January 18 what the London 
press describes as ‘the magnificent 
East of Council Chamber of New 
Pane Delhi was opened with im- 
posing ceremonies. A royal 
message to the Indian people was read, 
and the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, delivered 
the equivalent of a conciliatory and 
hopeful speech from the Throne. The 
delegates are reported to have been 
greatly impressed by the sumptuous- 
ness and dignity of their new quarters, 
which seemed to many of them con- 
crete evidence of an enduring Imperial 
connection. Historical associations 
cluster around the old Mogul capital 
which Calcutta, the former trading 
headquarters of the East India Com- 
pany, never possessed. The All-India 
Legislative Assembly, which has one 
hundred and forty-four members, forty 
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of whom are nominated by the Govern- 
ment, returns from this year’s elections 
with some thirty-six Swarajist Non- 
codperators, as compared with fifty- 
four after the previous elections. Non- 
coéperators appear to be losing ground 
also in the Bengal Council, where the 
uncompromising champions of Indian 
independence have been particularly 
strong in the past; for upon a late divi- 
sion ninety-four members voted in 
favor of working with the Government 
and only thirty-eight for continuing the 
policy of obstruction. The Moslem 
representatives seem to have passed 
completely over to the Government 
Party. This does not signify that the 
popular movement for independence 
has abated, but merely that it has 
changed its tactics. For example, the 
native press of India is up in arms 
against the employment of Indian 
troops in China. 

Generalizations as to the latter coun- 
try are almost sure to be false, because 
China is too large and too diversified to 
be embraced within a single formula, 
and because our reports concerning the 
situation there are inevitably biased. 
Neither do we know the byplay of 
diplomatic interests behind the scenes. 
It is equally impossible for the average 
American to get a concrete picture of 
the psychological and physical chaos 
of civil war. Yet it is becoming clearer 
that the essential conflict in China is 
not so much between rival leaders or 
rival civilizations as between national 
self-assertion and Western control. 
Bolshevist theories, the anti-Christian 
movement, and all the rest, are merely 
ancillary to this greater struggle. The 
Western Powers and Japan are on the 
defensive, and are not united in their 
policy. There is a striking contrast 
between conditions in the Orient 


twenty-five years ago, when the parti- 
tioning of China among the Great 
Powers was seriously discussed, — and 


possibly blocked by our own insistence 
upon the open door, — and the situa- 
tion to-day, when the same Powers are 
clinging precariously to their coastal 
concessions. A German contributor to 
the China Weekly Review, in a plausible 
article describing the steps by which 
Soviet Russia has acquired her present 
influence in China, explains that the 
very social theories which ‘appealed 
to the war-stricken Russians as the 
ideal State of the future, appeal to 
the Chinese as the ideal State of the 
past.’ In other words, the Soviet mar- 
riage laws, taxation in kind, and So- 
cialist paternalism accord closely with 
many ancient rules of Confucian states- 
manship. Canton has been rebuffed, 
moreover, whenever she has made ad- 
vances to the West. Japan naturally 
has no liking for Chinese nationalism, 
which threatens her with a continental 
neighbor many times as powerful as 
herself. Of all the European Powers, 
Russia was the only one that, when 
approached, would agree to sell arms 
and ammunition to the Cantonese. In 
other words, it was Moscow or nothing 
for the Chinese reformers. Apparently 
imagining that Uncle Sam has not 
enough sins to bear already, Pertinax 
accuses him in L’Echo de Paris of con- 
tributing largely to the Chinese revolu- 
tion. ‘The United States has no true 
foreign policy,’ he says. ‘It rarely acts 
with long-sighted calculation or clearly 
conceived design. It is imperialist by 
the mere momentum of its mass, its 
volume, its wealth, even while it pro- 
tests unselfishness. In China its Gov- 
ernment has helped to destroy the few 
anchorages of order amid anarchy and 
universal pillage without realizing what 
it was doing. ... The Bolsheviki 
may have supplied advisers, engineers, 
and tactics, but the Americans have 
laid the explosives. President Wilson’s 
ideals jarred Europe; they were an 
earthquake for primitive China.’ Our 
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universities and missions, extending 
from the Golden Horn to the Yellow 
Sea, are not, according to this author, 
primarily preachers of religion and 
eternal salvation, but propagandists of 
happiness in this world. They look 
upon morals as a product of environ- 
ment. They upset the social traditions 
and institutions of the countries where 
they labor. Our Y. M. C. A. is pe- 
culiarly redoubtable in this respect, 
and France is cautioned against its ex- 
tension in Indo-China. France does 
not think any Asiatic nation, except 
Japan, will ever be capable of governing 
itself. ‘It is for the interest of the 
Chinese as well as the Europeans that 
this should be clearly understood.’ 
White prestige has been lowered in the 
Orient by the World War, by the un- 
happy examples of bloodshed for which 
Europeans were responsible at Shang- 
hai and Canton, and by the overflow of 
outcasts from revolutionary Russia. 
The revolution in that country was 
coincident with the appearance of the 
white man as a manual laborer in 
China, where Caucasians and white 
collars had heretofore invariably gone 
together. 

While Japan is waiting for a new gen- 
eral election, which has been deferred 
partly on account of the uncertainties 
attending the first application of the 
universal suffrage law, and while the 
Tokyo Foreign Office is resting on its 
ars pending a clarification in China, 
politicians have been absorbed in a 
political scandal smirching the reputa- 
tions of some of the most prominent 
public men in the country. The plot 
suggests that of an objectionable novel 
about Japan published a few years ago. 


i fln brief, the allegations are that certain 


real-estate speculators in Osaka, who 
fancied they saw an opportunity to 
make large profits by transferring the 
restricted district from the centre of the 
tity to the suburbs, paid a handsome 
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bribe to certain members of the Min- 
istry to secure the necessary official 
approval of the project. These accusa- 
tions the ministers directly or indi- 
rectly implicated, including Premier 
Wakatsuki, vehemently deny, but the 
public is not entirely satisfied with their 
protestations. Public disapproval of 
the Premier — or at least the disap- 
proval of his political opponents — was 
expressed in a manner interesting but 
unfamiliar to the Occident. One morn- 
ing three men appeared unannounced 
at the Prime Minister’s office and de- 
posited a coffin in the waiting-room. 
They were arrested, and proved to be 
private citizens without Party affilia- 
tions. The coffin contained a dagger 
wrapped in a white cloth and lying on a 
wooden sambo — the ceremonial imple- 
ments which the old samurai used to 
perform hara-kiri. In ancient Japan it 
was customary to present these to a 
friend when it was considered necessary 
for his honor that he should disappear. 
A card attached to the dagger bore the 
inscription, ‘To Prime Minister Wakat- 
suki from the Shinsho Keisho-sha’ (a 
powerful patriotic secret society). The 
intimation was not that Wakatsuki was 
necessarily guilty, but that his honor 
was irretrievably clouded. That gen- 
tleman, however, refused to be bound 
by the samurai code, and came out with 
the public statement, ‘I am innocent, 
and I will fight to prove my innocence.’ 
It is doubtful, however, whether public 
opinion will uphold him in this attitude. 
In any case, the incident is an interest- 
ing illustration of the conflict between 
old Oriental ideals and modern Western 
ideals of justice and honor in Japan. 
Latin American and European edi- 
tors continue to comment in extenso 
Latin upon our disputes with 
poe Mexico and Nicaragua. The 
situation irresistibly invites 
an essay into national psychoanalysis. 
Mexico’s petroleum is affected with 
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international interest to such an extent 
that controversies over its ownership 
almost transcend ordinary canons of 
property law. The same might be said 
of interoceanic canal rights. Europe and 
the Spanish-speaking republics tacitly 
rally together against the United States, 
partly because our power, wealth, 
and position as a creditor country 
are resented, and partly because 
other industrial nations are interested 
in playing up antagonisms that will 
embarrass our trade in Latin America. 
Weare facing a situation that calls fora 
greater display of tact, prevision, and 
broad vision on the part of our Govern- 
ment than any other in the history of 
our relations with our southern neigh- 
bors. Mexico discovers with something 
of a shock that the latest census reports 
an absolute decrease in her population. 
This is due largely to the migration of 
more than one million laborers to the 
United States. El Universal laments 
that a new country with vast unoccu- 
pied territories and wonderful natural 
opportunities should exhibit this symp- 
tom of decadence — and thus accounts 
for it: ‘What we lack are sensible and 
moderate laws, solid guaranties for 
labor, security for investments, and so- 
cial equilibrium. We have in excess 
radical laws, fanatical theories, and 
class prejudices, social demoraliza- 
tion following political disillusion- 
ment, insecurity of property, uncertain 
employment, defective educational fa- 
cilities, and, worst of all, falsehood 
promulgated as Gospel truth and errors 
disguised as guides to salvation. Such 
unanswerable facts as a declining popu- 
lation, rural distress, diminished pro- 
duction, compulsory importation of 
food, clothing, medicine, and the other 
indispensable necessities of life, only 
invite more radical legislation, restric- 
tions, and reglementation.’ 

Our Government’s complaint that 


Bolshevist labor organizations in Mex- 
ico are helping the Liberals in Nicara- 
gua has given an additional fillip to 
working-class disapproval of our policy 
abroad. To be sure, the religious issue 
in Mexico has paralyzed protest by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has hitherto walked hand in hand with 
Calles’s Labor Government. But the 
British Labor Party, although it pro- 
fesses little sympathy for Moscow, is 
deterred by no such considerations from 
championing what it considers the 
cause of organized labor in Mexico and 
Central America. In 1924 a Nicara- 
guan Federation of Labor was founded. 
It was not allied with either of the exist- 
ing political parties, but at the last 
presidential election in that country 
both candidates promised to recognize 
that body and ‘to free the country from 


American domination.’ Like so many fi 


candidate’s pledges, however, these 
were forgotten after Solérzano became 
President and Sacasa Vice-President. 
Instead, the Federation was attacked 
as a Bolshevist organization. Conse- 


quently, we are told, organized labor, fii 


such as it is in Central America, — and 
it has been strong enough to run its own 


candidate for President in Nicaragua's 


next-door neighbor, Costa Rica, —is 
absolutely nonpartisan in the present 
contest. La Prensa of Buenos Aires, 
which probably reaches a larger num- 
ber of readers than any other Latin 
American daily, expresses the hope edi- 
torially that Washington will assert its 
right to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of other countries desembozada- 
mente, — let us say, ‘unblushingly,’ — 
on the ground that it will thus uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally promote 
the progress of international law. ‘The 


greatest stimulators of the love of Lib-fpi 
erty have been the worst tyrants, who 
have raised up to her hosts of devoted 
champions.’ 



























More significant than the political 
changes which are taking place in 
South China is the social revolu- 
tion, which not only affects the re- 
lationship between employer and em- 
ployee, but is slowly beginning to work 
.fJja fundamental rearrangement of Chi- 
nese society. The social revolution is 
Western; it is as Western as a cotton 
mill, a tobacco factory, or a jazz 
orchestra. Thus far it has not found a 
Chinese adaptation, and the possibility 
is that, in this direction, the West 
will be most influential in China with 
less deviation from the original. For 
.{the social revolutionists are root-and- 
branch thinkers. They have no par- 
ticular regard for an institution because 
it is Chinese or because it is ancient. 
They want a more efficient life and a 
greater diversity of opportunities for 
improvement and happiness. A study 
of the Hankow strikes brings this 
attitude to the fore. 

Hankow’s factories are few in num- 
er, and not very important. 
numbers of laborers employed are 
ew. There are only two tobacco fac- 
lories, employing about four thousand 
tands. There is one Japanese-owned 
cotton mill. There are, of course, 
ransportation laborers, ship and dock 
orkers, arsenal workers, and so forth. 


































ing, and that is in a condition of dry 
t. From the standpoint, then, of 
odern industry, labor is few in num- 


‘From the North China Herald (Shanghai 
itish weekly), January 8 





CHINA’S DEEPER CHANGE’ 


BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


bers and should be weak. Yet the 
figures given to me by a labor leader 
were 240,000 workers for the Wuhan 
centre, with 230 labor unions. Of these 
unions, eighty called strikes during the 
exciting period before the civil ad- 
ministration arrived. 

Now the importance of these figures 
and of the strikes is that in the Wuhan 
centre the struggle is not between for- 
eign-owned modern capitalistic indus- 
try and Chinese laborers, but between 
an industrial system two hundred years 
behind the times and a laboring class 
which has learned from the West that 
the old domestic system of manufac- 
turing is beneficial neither to the la- 
borer nor to society, and that it must 
go. This system is still in vogue even 
in Shanghai, where little boys will be 
seen working day and night learning 
to be, let us say, tinsmiths. They 
live on the premises, eat with the em- 
ployer, sleep on the floor of the shop, 
and get out once a week or so for a 
luxurious bath. Wages are not paid 
to apprentices, and journeymen get 
a wage altogether too low for modern 
society, and work hours altogether too 
long for any civilization. This system 
has to go. 

Of course, it is terribly hard on a 
man who is a small merchant and 
employs two or three journeymen 
under these conditions to be told 
that he has to do better by them. 
Doing better often means closing 
his shop, which is a splendid thing 
for society, for until the small em- 
ployer in the West was driven to 
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the wall labor never got a decent 
opportunity to better itself. One need 
only read this same story in England at 
the beginning of the last century to 
understand what is happening in Wu- 
han now socially, and what will 
happen in Shanghai in the near future. 
Foreigners, of course, suffer from the 
general upset of labor conditions, 
but on the whole, with few exceptions, 
Chinese-owned industry can improve 
to a very great degree before conditions 
in its mills and factories equal those 
in the leading British and Japanese 
establishments in China. 

Naturally, when labor begins to 
throw off its shackles many institu- 
tions begin to crumble. Who does 
not remember the apprentices in 
Barnaby Rudge, Dickens’s inimitable 
novel of social revolt! Similar tenden- 
cies are beginning to appear throughout 
Chinese society everywhere, particu- 
larly in the Yangtze valley, where the 
older generations are shocked, but dare 
not resist the doings of the students 
and laborers of such cities as Wuchang 
and Changsha. Social revolt is always 
dreadful, because it is so often the un- 
controlled expression of revenge against 
the elders by sheer youth, struggling 
against customs which have oppressed 
them and their forbears, but upon 
which the whole of society is stabilized. 
Suddenly to break with a single tradi- 
tion of the past may upset the whole 
structure. 

For instance, youth’s claim for free 
marriages is proving a startling inno- 
vation for the elders; yet actually 
it means little mcre than that the boy 
and girl shall choose each other rather 
than submit to parental choice, with a 
middleman to make the usual bar- 
gain. The students are beginning to 
marry in freedom, often notifying the 
parents after the event has occurred. 
Where there is no resistance, free 
marriage is undoubtedly a happier and 
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more efficient method of making a new 
family. But where the resistance is 
strong on the part of the elders, the 
young people sometimes, perhaps often, 
enter upon a career of parenthood 
without remembering to go through 
the ceremony and formula of marriage, 
and that naturally leads to many 
difficulties. But it is all part of the 
same struggle. 

The younger generations of the 
so-called economic middle class, the 
sons of compradores and returned 
students, conform to the old tradi- 
tions because it is profitable for them 
to do so, as long as father pays the bills. 
But among the laborers and students 
there is no economic motive for ad- 
hering to what they regard as virtual 
slavery of the mind and spirit and what 
we foreigners should similarly regard 
as slavery. They want to live as we 
live — that is, in a society in which the 
individual has some freedom of choice 
with regard to his personal habits, 
ideas, education, marriage, and so on. 
They want privacy in the intimacies of 
life; that does not exist in old China. 
For these, the younger generation 
are fighting. 

Now the social revolution strikes 
at no institution so hard as it does 
at Christian missionary enterprise. For, 
with few exceptions, the missionary 
stands for the retention of old forms. 
His own religion ought to assist him 
to sympathize with the young men and 
women who seek freedom and in- 
dividuality, but apparently it does not. 
The missionary does not like to see 
himself or his institution involved on 
the radical side of a family quarrel. 
For the young man who has attended a 
mission school, and who expected that 
the teachers and friends at that school 
would back him against the world in 
his refusal, for instance, to be married 
to a girl he does not love, to find the 
missionary uncertain as to what is 
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CHINA’S DEEPER CHANGE 


right, or to find him supporting the 
parents, produces an antagonism to the 
West from which he seldom recovers. 
He feels that he has been cheated. He 
feels that all preachments and all 
ideals are false. It would be interesting 
to get some statistical data on how 
many of the so-called anti-Christian 
campaigns are led by men or women 
who at one time were in friendly con- 
tact with missions or who were at one 
time actually Christians. 

Sex, then, plays a primary role in 
this struggle. The women are entering 
into politics, and there is no resistance 
to them in the Kuomintang. They are 
entering into the student world, into 
the labor world, and there is no re- 
sistance to them. As they play a 
greater part in political and economic 
struggles they become less dependent 
upon the old Chinese family ideology. 
Slowly they cut themselves away from 
the family. They become individuals, 
with an assertive insistence upon 
their rights of choice. Herein lies 
tragedy and hope for China. The 
women of the middle class are not 
capable of joining these workwomen in 
this struggle, because they lack the 
urge toward economic independence. 
They substitute for this desire for a 
fundamental rearrangement of Chinese 
society a casual imitation of the habits 
of the less refined elements of Western 
society. One sees such a contrast 
between the workwomen and students 
of these other places and the middle- 
class Chinese women of the hotels and 
restaurants of Shanghai and Peking. 
The workwomen are serious, big- 
minded, capable of sacrifices; the others 
are still pretty little things who dance 
the Charleston on Saturday nights and 
worship the kitchen god and the city 
idols the rest of the time. Among the 
student women one feels the force of 
social responsibility; among these 
others one feels the intellectual de- 
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velopment of the period in history 
which ended with Yang Kuei-fei. 
Again, among the Kuomintang 
workers one finds man after man who 
is doing a tedious job for small pay, 
and living on that pay, who could 
easily do nothing and live on his 
parents, as is so customary in this 
country. The doctrine of irrespon- 
sibility, which permeates China’s social 
point of view, the sense of keeping only 
one’s own doorstep clean, of not being 
one’s brother’s keeper, has no place in 
a movement which is developing 
outside of parties and social groups. 
Whereas previously a man might 
belong to a nativity guild or a trade- 
union, now he belongs to organizations 
which disregard the city of birth or the 
profession. Societies seem to spring 
up for every possible cause, some 
serious, other ludicrous. But it is a 
new motion. It is the desire for social 
expression and activity outside the 
limits of one’s family. It is the as- 
sumption of social responsibility. 
Herein lies perhaps the most basic of 
all social changes in China. For youth 
has been held in bondage in this coun- 
try largely by the willingness, and at 
times the insistence, of the parents 
that the young men and women should 
do nothing at all but, to use their own 
expression, ‘sit.’ In any centre of 
population one will find large numbers 
of young men, well educated, either in 
China or abroad, who do nothing at all, 
who stay at home and eat their father’s 
food, who are married by their parents, 
and remain with their wives and chil- 
cren under the parental roof, until the 
father dies and they are thrown upon 
society, often no longer well-to-do, and 
always useless, worse creatures than 
they were when, full of the buoyancy 
of youth, they left their schools expect- 
ing to make their mark upon time. 
These ‘sitting’ young men can have 
no social position under the new order. 
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They will be ostracized and despised, 
for there is work to do and men are 
needed. This sense of the necessity of 
work strikes one most positively in the 
new groups which are rising out of the 
agitational force of the Kuomintang. 
One feels that even if these men are 
uncouth and sharp, even if their con- 
versation is often angularly unpleasant, 
they are working; and their work is 
not altogether for the accumulation 
of dollars. It is a healthy feeling, and 
rounds off the natural annoyance of 
a foreigner who finds himself not so 
welcome as he once was in the society 
of the ‘sitters.’ 

The Kuomintang may eventually 
fail in its political effort; it may be 
defeated by a powerful military group. 
There can, however, be little question 
that the social currents which it has 
let loose upon China, Western currents 
every one of them, will definitely 
create a new social system in China. 
For the social revolution, as I have 
indicated, is attacking Chinese society 
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from the bottom. Laborers and peas- 
ants, men and women students, in 
small cities and villages, are finding 
a new interest in life in the ideas of 
individual choice and the sense of 
social responsibility. They do wild 
things on occasion, but the tonic is in 
their veins. It is curious to find, for 
instance, how much young laborers 
know of our Western institutions; and 
it is not ‘movie’ knowledge, which one 
finds among the women of the middle 
class, but a fundamental purview of 
Western human relationships, of mar- 
riage and divorce, of the relationship 
of parent and child, of the development 
of responsibility to society rather than 
to the family. 

To so many Westerners all this may 
appear elementary, and it may even 
be suggested that there is no need of 
taking things so seriously; but the 
memory of the race is short — one so 
seldom knows of or cares to remember 
his grandfather’s struggles and disap- 
pointments. 


EPITAPH 


BY L. A. G. STRONG 


[Saturday Review] 


Gay little sister, when you met with Death 

I am sure you took his hand with all the zest 

You had for Life’s adventures — though the breath 
Had scarcely left your breast: 


And as he led you on to Shadowland 
You skipped and called him names and laughed at him, 
Death the great policeman, trying to look grim, 


Smiling behind his hand. 
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THE PARIS OF THE RISING FRANC' 


BY C. BENEDEK 


Just now the Parisians’ elegant furs 
are no mere luxury; the ice on the 
Seine suggests the Danube, Notre 
Dame towers in the frosty air like a 
white fairy palace, and the loafers on 
the quays crouch and shiver as they 
stamp along. Suddenly through the 
comparative quiet of the low-lying 
mist bursts the terrifying roar of an 
invisible giant. From somewhere be- 
yond the Pont Neuf and the icicled 
monument of the King of Navarre 
trumpet tones blare forth, as if it were 
the Day of Judgment: ‘Our clothing 
department is offering wonderful values 
in children’s garments.’ 
It is the megaphone of La Samari- 
laine. Holiday advertising is at its 
height. Every boulevard and corner 
is raucous with these loud-speakers, 
desperately appealing to the people to 
buy, buy, buy. One brilliant shop 
vindow shows fur-clad cave men with 
sparkling stone axes attacking a cloth 
and rubber mammoth in a_papier- 
miché forest. Its neighbor contains a 
panorama of the Gulf of Naples, with 
n impossible Vesuvius burying Her- 
wlaneum in an eruption of confetti 
id Pompeii in a lava flow of electric 
light. The eight-story facade of the 
lagasin au Louvre has been converted 
to a pasteboard Alpine panorama. 
In the bright glare of an electric sun 
mechanical children build a grotesque 
mow man of shining electric snowballs, 
he picture constantly changing with 
he movements of the lights behind. 


‘From Neues Wiener Tagblatt (Vienna Liberal 
laily), January 6 


Dense masses of spectators block the 
traffic. In the huge concourse of the 
Lafayette, over whose dome play great 
fountains of electric light, people are 
crowded to suffocation. It is a lively, 
enthusiastic, talkative public that jos- 
tles and crowds in the shop aisles and 
on the pavements of Paris this holiday 
season, but few are buying. Many a 
table in the fashionable restaurants and 
cabarets remains empty throughout 
the evening; and none of the theatres 
is full. Newspapers ascribe this lack of 
business to high prices. The cowvert 
charge for a New Year’s supper in any 
first-class restaurant or hotel ranges 
from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
francs; an orchestra seat at the Opéra 
costs one hundred francs; and even 
at the cheaper theatres a good seat 
commands at least fifty francs. 

It is at the Stock Exchange, however, 
that the franc crisis is most clearly 
visible. Only a few months ago the 
noise at the Bourse as the closing hour 
drew near could be heard above the 
roar of the city a long distance away. 
An excited mob of shouting, shrieking 
men filled, not only its great pillared 
hall, but also the neighboring streets, 
until the whole quarter looked like the 
focus of a revolution. Sight-seeing 
cars loaded with Americans would 
halt in front of the broad flight of 
steps leading to the main entrance, 
while the guide would select at random 
any striking-looking man in the seething 
crowd and point him out to the credu- 
lous tourists as the Rothschild or the 
Dreyfus of the day. 
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Now, however, both actors and spec- 
tators have vanished from this scene. 
First the Americans fled from the rising 
franc, then the sight-seeing cars and 
guides grew rarer, and last of all the 
speculators themselves disappeared. 
Foreign securities, dealings in which 
had to be stopped several times last 
summer on account of the crazy fluc- 
tuations of exchange, now find no 
buyers, and with the growing acuteness 
of the crisis even the best French 
securities are beginning to slip. A few 
weeks ago the Paris Exchange, which 
admits to its floor four hundred and 
fifty brokers and authorized represent- 
atives of banks and other financial 
institutions, employed an army of 
clerks, so that the entire number ad- 
mitted to the Bourse proper exceeded 
five thousand. Rarely do you find one 
thousand there to-day. - Following the 
example of the Bank of France, other 
banks have shut down on credits, and 
the public has no money with which 
to speculate. 

Neither have the people money for 
other things. One morning not long 
since I saw a man staring hungrily 
at the white bread in the window of a 
suburban bakery. His clothing was 
neat and tidy, if a little threadbare. 
He wore a black hat and a high collar, 
and was clearly the familiar starving 
scholar or pensioner whose salary or 
annuity had shrunk to nothing. Sud- 
denly the baker stepped out of the 
shop, and saying, ‘You want this, 
don’t you?’ winked and handed the 
man a fresh roll. The latter thanked 
him confusedly, blushed scarlet, and 
hastened away with his gift clenched 
in his fist. But the baker’s generosity 
is sufficient proof that the crisis is only 
beginning — otherwise there would be 
too many hungry people staring in 
shop windows to make such bounty 
possible. 

Yesterday I dropped in at noon, for 
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the first time in several weeks, at 
Hétel Foyot, opposite the Senate, 
where at about that hour gray-haired 
Solons are usually to be found nibbling 
tender drumsticks and chicken wings. 
‘Ah,’ said the proprietor with a sigh of 





resignation, ‘Messieurs les sénateurs 
deserted me some time ago. After the 
franc began to go up I made them spe. 
cial rates, but even those were too 
high for them. They have migrated 
to the cheap restaurants.’ 

Since the money has begun to re- 
cover, the clientele of these low-priced 
eating places—the estaminels, prit 
fixes, bouillons—has completely 
changed. Black overcoats and _ hats 
now hang on the pegs where laborers’ 
tunics and apprentices’ caps formerly 
hung. Gentlemen with the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor in their button- 
holes sit down to three-franc roasts; 
and any day you can see clerks of the 
Ministry of Education crowding 
around the food stands in Rue Grenelle. 

Up to the present the recovery of the 
franc has not materially bettered the 
situation of the middle class. To be 
sure, prices are not mounting as they 
did, but the baisse générale, or general 
fall, has so far been confined to Poin- 
caré’s optimistic promises. Manufac- 
tured goods keep up to the high world- 
level, and a careful official canvass of 
the provisions market reveals only 
seventeen articles of necessity which are 
cheaper than they were before the franc 
began to rise. Coffee has fallen from 
thirty-three to twenty-three francs 4 
kilo, lard from eighteen to fourteen 
francs, laundry soap from seven francs 
fifty to five francs eighty. Tapioca, 
macaroni, rice, tea, cocoa, candles, an¢ 
sugar are somewhat cheaper. The 
biggest decline is in Emmenthale 
cheese, the price of which has falle 
almost exactly as much as the fran¢ 
has risen in foreign exchange. The fact 
that except for these selected articles 
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THE PARIS OF THE RISING FRANC 


nothing is cheaper than it was before, 
and that the most marked decline has 
been in the price of bread, proves that 
in these cases the Government has 
been at work. For example, cheese 
fell as the result of an official order 
forbidding its exportation. 

Public opinion blames the rise of the 
franc, and that alone, for a falling off 
of about eighty per cent in foreign 
orders for French manufactures and 
twenty per cent in domestic orders. 
Several large factories have been com- 
pelled to dismiss part of their force. 
Unemployment in France does not 
yet compare, however, with that in 
England, Germany, or Austria. 

When I inquired at the Ministry 
of Public Works for the statistics of 
unemployment in Paris and its manu- 
facturing suburbs, I was told that the 
number on the dole was only 6526. 
But this does not tell the whole story. 
The dole is only two francs and seventy- 
five centimes a day, not enough to 
pay for one frugal meal, and an un- 
employed workman will not spend the 
time or go to the trouble necessary to 
get on the relief lists until he is ac- 
tually in distress. Furthermore, even 
that sum is not available for every 
idle man. It is practically impossible 
for foreigners to secure it, although 
these are the first to be discharged in a 
crisis like the present one. According 
to the official figures, which by no 
means include the whole number, 
there are about two and one-half 
million foreign workers in the country. 
Ten per cent of the four million, two 
hundred thousand inhabitants of Paris 
and its suburbs are aliens, and the 
ratio of the latter is highest among the 
laboring classes. Last of all, employers 
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are keeping their men on the pay rolls 
as long as they possibly can; to let 
them go is regarded as an exhibition 
of defeatism and disloyalty to the 
country. This is illustrated by a con- 
versation that I had with the manager 
of the great La Samaritaine depart- 
ment store: — 

“How many people have you had to 
dismiss?’ I asked him. 

‘Not one,’ was the answer. 

‘Impossible!’ I exclaimed. ‘You 
aren’t selling anywhere near the 
quantity of goods you were a while 
ago. I can see that for myself.’ 

‘Oh, those were not regular em- 
ployees. We ’ve let out our extra 
help for the time being.’ 

‘On part pay?’ 

“What are you thinking of !’ 

‘And how much of this extra help 
did you have altogether?’ 

‘About one third of our staff.’ 

These extra hands, consisting of 
students, impoverished _ pensioners, 
foreigners without union cards, and 
the like, are not registered workers, 
and consequently cannot claim un- 
employment relief from the Govern- 
ment. More than that, weekly working 
hours have been very generally re- 
duced from forty-eight to forty, with 
corresponding cuts of pay. 

Louis Loucheur, formerly Minister 
of Finance, recently said to me: ‘Since 
the sudden rise of the franc, wages in 
France are higher than in neighboring 
countries. That is the kernel of the 
crisis. But if high wages cause high 
prices and lessen sales, the middle 
classes and the workers will be the first 
to feel it.’ 

Apparently, therefore, good francs 
and good times won’t go together. 





POISON GAS IN RUSSIA’ 


FIRST-HAND TESTIMONY ON THE REICHSWEHR-SOVIET 
ALLIANCE 


BY FRANZ KUNSTLER 


I RECENTLY had an opportunity to talk 
with two Party comrades, both of 
whom were employed during the first 
six months of 1926 in the poison-gas 
factory which the German Reichswehr 
had erected through its subordinate 
organization, Gefu, in Russia. I record 
my questions and the answers as they 
were taken down at the time of the in- 
terview, merely adding that the two 
comrades whom I questioned have been 
for several years members of the Social 
Democratic Party. 


How did you go to Russia? 

In groups of from four to twenty 
men, with individual passports. We 
went via Riga, Sebezh, and Moscow to 
Trozk. 

When did you go? 

In December 1925. 

Where is Trozk? 

A few railway stations beyond Sa- 
mara, on the Volga. 

What did you manufacture there? 

Phosgene and ‘Loft,’ or what we 
used to call in the war ‘yellow cross’ 
and ‘blue cross.’ 

How were they manufactured? 

By special machinery. Part of the 
factory contained a separate charging 
room for filling gas bombs, having a 
capacity of about one million pieces. 

Who operated this factory? 

1 From Vorwéirts (Berlin Conservative-Socialist 
daily), January 11 
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After 1924 it was operated by the 
firm of Stolzenberg in Hamburg. 

What kind of company is that? 

It is the chemical company of Dr. 
Hugo Stolzenberg, Hamburg 28, Miig- 
genburger Locks. 

To what political party does Mr. 
Stolzenberg belong? 

Mr. Stolzenberg is Vdlkisch — that 
is, a member of the Nationalist Social- 
ist Party. 

Did Mr. Stolzenberg ever visit 
Trozk? 

Yes, very often. 

Did n’t Mr. Stolzenberg, being an 
ultrareactionary, get into political dif- 
ficulties in Russia? 

None whatever. 

Who was directly in charge of the 
factory? 

The manager of the Stolzenberg 
Company in Trozk was the certificated 
engineer Dr. Nass, also of the same 
political complexion. 

For whom was Stolzenberg himself 
working? 

The Reichswehr Company Gefu. 

Do you know what ‘Gefu’ means? 

Yes; Gesellschaft zur Férderung gewerb- 
licher Unternehmungen — Company for 
the Promotion of Industrial Under- 
takings. That is only a camouflage. 

What were you paid? 

Good wages, and in German money. 
Ordinary mechanics got from seven to 
nine hundred marks a month. That 
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included our home allowance, and a 
danger premium which was fixed from 
time to time. We had a danger pre- 
mium on account of the chance we 
might be poisoned by the gas. 

How many workers were employed 
at Trozk when you were there? 

Fifteen skilled hands and some 
thirty laborers. 

Were you paid the seven to nine hun- 
dred marks in full in Russia? 

No, in Russia we merely got our 
time check, which was then settled by 
Stolzenberg. Stolzenberg had an office 
in Berlin at Keithstrasse No. 9. The 
office of the Reichswehr Company was 
at No. 11 in the same street. 

What deductions were made from 
your wages? 

The tax deductions went to the 
proper tax collector in Germany. 

Were there any deductions for in- 
surance and that sort of thing? 

No. Our contract with the Reichs- 
wehr Company Gefu included insur- 
ance with the Albingia Company of 
Hamburg. 

Did you have a works council? 

No. 

What hours did you work? 

Eight hours. The Russian laborers 
worked six hours, and were paid ac- 
cording to the ‘seventeenth class’ 
tariff in that country. 

How were you lodged? 

We were barracked in wooden houses, 
placed at our disposal by the Russian 
Company Metachim. 

Where did you eat? 

In our bunkhouses, where twenty of 
us lodged together. Each house had a 
mess, and we divided up the cost of 
service among us. 

What was the official name of the 
factory? 

Rusk Germanskaja Fabrika Bersol — 
which means Russian-German Bersol 
factory. 

What is Bersol? 
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Bersol is an explosive salt. 

Was your liberty restricted? 

Yes. Our letters were censored, and 
we were not permitted to subscribe for 
Social Democratic papers. On the other 
hand, we could receive reactionary 
papers such as Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten, Hamburger Nachrichten, 
and Dresdener Nachrichten. No Social 
Democratic papers came through — it 
was impossible to get them. We were 
permitted, however, to elect a German 
comrade, who knew no Russian, to the 
local Soviet. 

How was your health? Your work 
was very dangerous. 

Two surgeons of the active Reichs- 
wehr were detailed to Trozk — a staff 
surgeon and an assistant surgeon. 

Did other German officers visit 
Trozk? 

Yes indeed. The works were fre- 
quently inspected by German officers 
sent by the Reishswehr Company Gefu. 

How did the Soviet authorities treat 
these officers? 

Very courteously. 

Can you give their names? 

One was Colonel von der Liedt. An- 
other was Major Tschunke; he added a 
false name — Teichmann. 

With what sort of personnel did you 
start work at Trozk? 

The factory had been erected under 
German supervision by Russian work- 
men. Then thirty or forty skilled 
workers and laborers were brought 
from Germany to operate it. 

From what towns did the German 
workers come? 

From Berlin, Frankfort on the Main, 
Halle, and Hamburg. 

Were you cautioned to keep your 
mouths shut? 

Yes. We were often threatened with 
the Cheka, and told it would not let us 
out of Russia alive if we wrote any- 
thing home. We were also threatened 
with being tried for treason in Ger- 





many. We had to sign a contract which 
contained the following clause: ‘It is 
expressly understood that you are 
obligated to keep strictly secret any- 
thing that you may learn directly or 
indirectly while in Russia, what you do 
there, and any facts regarding your 
employers’ business that may come to 
your knowledge either inside or outside 
the factory. You are under strict pro- 
hibition against publishing or reporting 
anything of any kind, subject to no ex- 
ceptions. A violation of this rule will 
render you liable to immediate dis- 
missal and eventual damages, and to 
stern and unsparing punishment by the 
courts having jurisdiction in such cases.’ 

Under such conditions, how do you 
dare say anything now? 

Our contract has expired, and Com- 
rade Scheidemann has already told the 
whole story in the Reichstag. 

Were other German companies con- 
nected with the building of the Trozk 
factory? 

Yes. Siemens-Schiickert delivered 
the electrical equipment, the Lindes 
refrigerating machinery, and the com- 
pressors, and Rudolf Meyer of Ham- 
burg installed the heating. 

Why did you finally stop work? 

We worked until the big flood last 
May. During the Volga freshet the 
water rose more than six feet. We had 
an exceptionally severe winter, more 
than 30° F. below zero, with fearful 
blizzards, and an unusually late spring. 
As a result, the snow melted too 
rapidly. 

How long did the high water last? 

The whole factory was under water 
for several weeks. There was great 
danger that two tons of phosgene which 
we had already manufactured would be 
liberated from its containers by the 
flood. That would have spelled the 
death of all of us, and of everybody for 
a great distance around. We had to 
work like demons to prevent this. 
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What happened after the flood? 

Afterward we got the machinery in 
working order again. Considerable 
dickering followed over resuming op- 
erations. The Russians wanted to re- 
ceive the Reichswehr money direct in 
the future, and to run the factory 
themselves. From that time on the 
Russians tried to overreach Stolzen- 
berg and to get him out of the works. 
They made formal complaints against 
him to the Reichswehr Gefu. They 
accused him of dishonesty and claimed 
that he had defrauded the Reichswehr 
out of several million marks. 

What was there behind these 
accusations? 

The Russians claimed Stolzenberg 
was a swindler because the factory had 
not produced the results they expected. 
To be sure, a few tons of phosgene had 
been made, and a filling room for 
charging gas bombs had been built; 
but no bombs had actually been 
charged, because the flood got ahead 
of us. 

Were your wages paid promptly? 

No. We workers were angry and dis- 
contented because our relatives in Ger- 
many wrote that they could not get the 
money that it was agreed should be as- 
signed them out of our wages. We 
threatened to take the matter before 
the German courts. Thereupon they 
told us: ‘For God’s sake! That would 
make a worse mess than the Barmat 
scandal.’ And our families got their 
money. 

Did you finally get all your wages? 

No. In the middle of May, 1926, 
some of us had to take the matter up 
directly with Mr. von Borries of the 
Reichswehr Company Gefu, at his of- 
fice in Keithstrasse 11, Berlin, and to 
threaten him with a suit for our back 
pay. At first Mr. von Borries told us: 
‘Apply to Stolzenberg— we ’ve already 
paid him.’ When we threatened to 
bring the matter into court, however, 
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he settled up. Mr. von Borries was one 
of the directors of the Gefu. 

Is the Stolzenberg Company still in 
existence? 

It went into a receivership, and later 
failed. A Mr. Bauer took over the 
assets, and the creditors got thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 

Is the factory at Trozk still run- 
ning? 
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We don’t know. After the flood they 
got rid of Stolzenberg — the Russian 
Metachim Company insisted upon 
that. Thereupon, the middle of last 
May, we German workers were sent 
home. Only two or three representa- 
tives of the Reichswehr Company Gefu 
stayed behind. They have since 
rechristened themselves the Wiko, 
which stands for Wirtschaftskontor. 


LAND AND LABOR IN JAPAN’ 


BY THEODOR STERNBERG 


Accorp1ne to the last official figures, 
the number of unemployed in Japan 
has reached one million. A few years 
ago, when unemployment first began to 
attract attention following the col- 
lapse of the war boom, the number 
was estimated at ninety-six thousand. 
It might have been held down to that 
figure if Japan had pursued a far- 
sighted and prudent policy. She had 
won important foreign markets during 
the war, and there was no reason 
why she might not retain them. But 
that would have necessitated reaching 
some kind of understanding with 
Soviet Russia and codperating whole- 
heartedly in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Instead of doing so, however, 
Japan went to war with Russia and 
supported the very policies in Europe 
that retarded that continent’s recovery. 
Her conduct there was determined by 
two mistaken ideas — that it was to 
her interest to keep the West as weak 
as possible, and that by helping Europe 
to recover she would only strengthen 


‘From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 
December 23 


her industrial rivals. America was 
shrewder. She did not let political 
theories blind her to her economic 
interests, and hastened to aid in 
European reconstruction. She has 
thus skimmed the cream from the 
world’s business, while Japan has 
come out with empty pockets. In 
1919 Japan had between one and two 
billion yen available for trade expan- 
sion. To-day she has practically noth- 
ing. The right course to follow lay 
clear before her, but her business men 
and politicians refused to see it. 

Thus it is that Japan finds herself 
to-day in the midst of an acute un- 
employment and social crisis. If she 
had a well-organized system of gov- 
ernment employment offices and 
advanced social legislation such as Ger- 
many and most other European coun- 
tries have, her workers might get along 
fairly well even as it is. There is much 
truth in what a Tokyo chief of police 
said not long ago: ‘The Japanese 
workingman is a fine fellow. He does 
not care for theories. Give him a little 
money and a flask of sake, and he ig 
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contented.’ But labor laws and social 
welfare legislation are practically un- 
known, and the masses at times grow 
desperate. Aimless violence often ac- 
companies strikes. Yet, although labor 
disturbances reach dangerous heights 
in limited localities, the labor move- 
ment as a whole lacks strength. Trade- 
unions have no assured status before 
the law, and lead a semilegal exist- 
ence. The Government’s policy toward 
them alternates between extreme 
rigor and benevolent paternalism. 
Japan’s fundamental social problem, 
however, is not that of her industrial 
workers, but of her peasants. The 
latter are really in extreme distress. 
They suffer worse, and they form a 
far larger and more self-assertive 
section of the population, than do the 
wage-earners. Their agitation is seri- 
ously feared by the upper classes and 
by the Government. A great network 
of codperative societies, or peasants’ 
unions, covers the whole country, and 
provides machinery through which the 
country people, who have just acquired 
the vote, can make their will effective. 
Above all, the authorities fear an 
alliance between the industrial workers 
and the peasants, and they are doing 
their best to prevent it by sowing dis- 
sension between them. To the upper 
classes and the old politicians the 
spectre of a united workers’ and 
peasants’ party is absolutely terrifying. 
Their efforts to keep the workers and 
peasants from getting together have 
so far been fairly successful, partly on 
account of the rural laborer’s simplicity 
and ignorance. For example, if a politi- 
cal agitator goes through the country 
promising that he will have all taxes 
abolished if elected, he gets the votes. 
Tenant farming is almost universal 
in Japan, and the tenants, who are 
fearfully exploited, form the most 
irreconcilably discontented element. 
Newspapers report almost daily some 
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violent dispute between tenants and 


landlords. Amendments to the land 
laws, designed to better the relations 
between tenants and landowners, are 
constantly before Parliament. Some 
excellent reforms have been put 
through, but without much effect on 
general conditions. Discontent is as 
strong as ever, and conflicts between 
the parties multiply. 

The official explanation of the present 
agrarian crisis is that during the war 
the tenants were so prosperous that 
they got exaggerated ideas of life, and 
that they most culpably refuse to 
return to a lower standard of living 
now that lean years have come again. 
But the difficulty lies far deeper, and 
there is little prospect that it will be 
removed. Japan is too small for her 
population. Many of the landowners 
are themselves in a bad way. To begin 
with, during and right after the war 
the price of land rose beyond all reason. 
Landowners naturally try to get rents 
that will give them a reasonable return 
on this inflated valuation. But they 
cannot do so. The growth of cities and 
speculation have made land cost more, 
but have not increased the size of crops, 
or the price those crops bring the 
cultivator. 

Thus the tragedy begins that eats 
like a canker into every country where 
short-term tenancy is the rule. The 
landowner can always get a new 
tenant; some fellow who has inherited 
enough capital to pay his guaranty and 
to put in a crop can always be found 
to take a vacant holding. The new 
renter knows quite well that his 
predecessor could not make ends meet, 
but he hopes to be luckier. After a few 
years both his capital and his labor are 
lost. If he is persistent, he will fight to 
the last, and the rent guaranty, which 
he is obliged to put up when he takes 
the land, remains in the hands of the 
landowner. The latter is always safe- 
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guarded by that, but the tenant sinks 
into the pauperized proletariat. Since 
new tenants can always be had, the 
landowner can put on the screws. He 
too finds his living expenses in the city 
rising from year to year. This con- 
stantly boosts the cost of living for all 
the people. So one installment of 
tenants after another is ground through 
the mill, to be pauperized in turn and 
added to the herd of penniless laborers 
seeking jobs at factory gates. 

Nevertheless, the tenants are putting 
up a hard fight. Their sources of 
strength lie partly in the clan system, 
which makes the rural population of 
whole districts more or less blood 
relatives, and in the tenants’ unions, 
which cover the whole country with 
their organization. The latter are so 
strong that a great landlord will 
occasionally try the experiment of 
cultivating his property with hired 
labor. If so, he is likely to import 
Koreans to work his fields. On account 
of the intense hostility which country 
people cherish toward these aliens, he 
has to keep them isolated from the rest 
of the community and herded in labor 
camps. Generally he discovers that 
this system is no more profitable than 
the other: men cannot get out of the 
soil more than it will produce. Further- 
more, the Koreans bring no operating 
capital with them and put up no 
guaranty for rent, so the landlord 
who employs them must assume all 
risks and borrow his operating capital 
at high interest rates. 

Peasants who have small fee-simple 
holdings, most of whom also rent more 
or less land, are equally hard hit by 
the agricultural crisis, and their little 
plots are rapidly being absorbed by the 
large estates. So they rally to the same 
banner as the tenants. The situation 
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of both classes is aggravated by the 
extraordinarily high interest rates on 
farm loans, which are not controlled by 
the Bank of Japan as they are by cen- 
tral banks in most European countries. 
So the mortgage business also is in a 
bad way. The amount the farmer 
receives for his crop is also lessened 
by the extraordinary number of middle- 
men through whose hands it passes, 
and by the notorious overstaffing of 
produce houses, which naturally adds 
to the expense of handling. 

One does not have to move about 
much in Japan to see that these condi- 
tions are producing revolutionary tend- 
encies. But a revolution can accom- 
plish nothing, because the real trouble. 
is that the land does not produce 
enough, nor can it be made to produce 
enough, to give a decent living to so 
large a population. Even if the land 
were to be nationalized without com- 
pensation to the owners, the peasants 
would be little better off than they are 
to-day. The only thing that can relieve 
the situation is to transfer the excess 
labor elsewhere. According to official 
statistics, Hokushu, the northern is- 
land, can support twelve million agri- 
culturalists. But it will take a large 
amount of capital to make this cold 
northern country attractive to the 
Japanese; they will have to be wooed 
away from the exclusive cultivation 
of rice, and learn to raise unfamiliar 
crops. Two hundred million yen a year 
would be required to accomplish any- 
thing effective in this direction. The 
only way to secure this money would 
be to subtract it from the military and 
naval budget. Population pressure, 
industrial unemployment, and_ the 
agricultural problem may therefore 
force Japan to become an ardent 
champion of disarmament. 
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BY ‘SCRUTATOR’ 


A GReEaT deal of nonsense is talked 
about the alleged control of the press 
by plutocratic individuals. Without 
doubt, modern newspaper proprietors, 
in this country as elsewhere, are able 
to superimpose their own idiosyncrasies 
upon the general views of their readers, 
often in defiance of the habitual policy 
of their own newspapers. But there are 
limits they cannot transgress. The 
Socialist gibe that news is habitually 
falsified by ‘the press gang’ is ridiculous. 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other that the popular newspaper fears, 
it is to publish a demonstrably false 
account of any event. With the worst 
intentions in the world, no newspaper 
can habitually misrepresent news and 
hope to remain successful. And to the 
publication of news all other features of 
newspaper production are subordinate. 
It might be an exaggeration to say that 
the views—as opposed to news — 
contained in a newspaper are wholly 
unimportant; but it is quite certain 
that men and women of all shades of 
opinion will read a newspaper which 
gives them the best survey — though 
not always in the best proportion — of 
the world’s doings irrespective of the 
particular political opinions and Party 
that it upholds. 

To take one example, the Daily Mail 
is read by hundreds of thousands of 
people who habitually vote Socialist. 
Conversely, the Daily Herald has a 
negligible circulation, although it is the 
recognized organ of the powerful So- 


1From the Empire Review (London public- 
affairs monthly), January 
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cialist Party. Out of every score of 
people who buy a daily newspaper, 
probably not more than one so much as 
glances at the leading article in which 
is embodied the policy of the proprie- 
tor. And, in regard to those who do 
read the leading article, the proprietor 
is far more anxious to propitiate them 
than to arouse antagonism, among 
even a majority, by the expression of 
unpopular views. Just as a jockey, no 
matter how brilliant, cannot win with- 
out his horse, so a newspaper proprie- 
tor, no matter how opinionative, can- 
not press his views too far without the 
concurrence of his readers. The power 
of the press is thus not nearly so great 
as is generally supposed. It may in- 
fluence opinion to a certain small extent 
by emphasizing or suppressing facts, 
though, with the fierce competition be- 
tween newspapers, suppression is 
highly unprofitable. Otherwise, and for 
the main part, a popular newspaper is 
concerned to reflect the opinions of the 
greatest possible circulation, and thus 
becomes a mirror of its readers’ desires 
rather than its proprietor’s. 

The journalist’s revenge, and his op- 
portunity to throw off the tyranny of 
his own readers, lies chiefly in his longer 
memory. Whereas his readers, or most 
of them, manage to forget almost 
overnight the events of the previous 
day, the journalist has his files and his 
library of press cuttings to set before 
him all the past actions and sayings of 
prominent or notorious people. Hence 
the unceasing cries of inconsistency 
leveled against every public man who 
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has allowed\the progress of events to 
modify his attitude in any degree. 
Dog very rarely eats dog in the news- 
paper world. It is exceptional for even 
the bitterest Fleet Street rivals to point 
out errors and contradictions, to say 
nothing of inconsistencies, in each 
other’s editorial columns. When oc- 
casionally, however, the veil is raised, 
the startled public (of the rival paper) 
learns how easily a newspaper can con- 
trive to swallow its own words, and this 
not without the ever-present likelihood 
of returning, like the Psalmist’s dog, to 
its earlier views. 

The journalist’s second opportunity 
lies in the future. The rawest reporter 
feels competent, not merely to criticize 
responsible statesmen for what they 
have done, but to tell them what they 
ought to do next. If his suggestion 
happens to coincide with the minister’s 
policy, and that policy is successful, the 
newspaper takes credit for the success. 
If the policy fails, the journalist can 
always wriggle out of the situation, 
first, by taking the precaution to word 
his original proclamation with decent 
ambiguity, and, secondly, by proving 
—which is never difficult — that the 
statesman has not in every respect 
followed the instructions of Fleet 
Street. But a journalist himself can 
never be wrong. 

It being understood that every 
journalist is worth a dozen cabinet 
ministers, and is infinitely more prac- 
tical, sagacious, and disinterested, it 
follows that a successful publicist is 
superior even to a newspaper proprie- 
tor. The latter has to bow to the de- 
mands, implicit or expressed, of his 
readers; the successful free-lance pub- 
licist has no such limits set to his 
omniscience. A good specimen of this 
superior breed is Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
formerly editor of the Daily News and 
now a free-lance contributor to an 
infinity of papers. 
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His book, Certain People of Im- 
portance, recently published, is a re- 
markable specimen of the work of our 
journalist supermen. Past, present, 
and future are unrolled before his 
masterful eyes. He knows; he knows. 
Says Mr. Gardiner in his essay on the 
Prime Minister: — 


To-day, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Birken- 
head, and Mr. Churchill sit obediently 
round the Cabinet table presided over by 
Mr. Baldwin’s second-class brains. The 
mystery of the rise of this inferior orb to 
dominion over them is still dark and un- 
fathomable, but office is sweet, humility is a 
Christian virtue, and the service of one’s 
country is a duty that transcends all private 
feelings. 


This sarcasm might possibly lead the 
unsophisticated reader to inquire 
whether it is not an offense against 
good taste to suggest that the three 
public men mentioned have sacrificed 
their convictions to their lust for office. 
But this would be unjust to Mr. 
Gardiner. He, who contributes to 
papers so different as the Daily News, 
the Sunday Express, John Bull, and the 
Passing Show, knows better than any- 
one else the large profits attaching to 
indiscriminate associations. 

Mr. Baldwin, adds Mr. Gardiner, has 
a mind which 


works with extraordinary freedom and 
candor, but is apt to be loose and un- 
stitched. .... He thinks hard, but he 
thinks in patches and does not connect up 
the immediate theme with the large cir- 
cumference of things. 


To take an example: — 


His handling of the tragic conflict in the 
coal trade leaves us without the assurance 
that behind the revivalist and the preacher 
of social reconciliation there is the con- 
structive statesmanship that can turn fine 
dreams to enduring realities. 


Mr. Gardiner, it is obvious, could 
have settled the coal strike in five 
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minutes. But he forgets, even after the 
event, to say how. 

If Mr. Baldwin comes off poorly at 
the hands of Mr. Gardiner, what can 
we expect for Mr. Churchill? To paint 
his picture, the responsible words of 
that great public servant, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, are called in, and Mr. Gardiner 
quotes the novelist’s view of the pres- 
ent Chancellor: — 


‘There are times when the evil spirit 
comes upon him, and then I can only think 
of him as an intractable little boy, a mis- 
chievous, dangerous little boy, a knee- 
worthy little boy. Only by thinking of him 
in that way can I go on liking him.’ 


Mr. Gardiner improves on_ this 
superior observation with the comment 
that Mr. Churchill ‘is uneducated in 
the school sense’ and ‘rudimentary in 
the moral sense.’ Yet Mr. Gardiner 
can see the better points of even Mr. 
Churchill, and tells us: — 


It is bare justice to him to say that, 
though he has few principles and few scru- 
ples, he has the courage always to be himself 
and to carry his political life in his hand. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, we dis- 
cover, is ‘commonplace, uninspired, 
and uninspiring.’ Against his ‘pano- 
plied self-complacency the lance of 
criticism breaks in vain.” But — the 
implication is that this quality is rare in 
public men — ‘he is not a self-seeker,’ 
though ‘if he were, his mental opera- 
tions are too slow and his political 
strategy too negligible to enable him to 
succeed.’ Mr. Gardiner assures us that 
Sir Austen ‘has publicly recanted by 
word and deed’ his opposition to Home 
Rule. ‘He was one of the Cabinet that 
gave Home Rule to Ireland.’ Surely 
Mr. Gardiner, being omniscient, might 
have been expected to know — and, 
perhaps, even to suggest to his readers 
— that the measure which Sir Austen 
and the Coalition Government passed 
into law was vitally different from the 
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measure which Mr. Gardiner himself 
advocated. Ulster was always the bone 
of contention; the Free State settle- 
ment after the war definitely excluded 
Ulster. How, then, can Mr. Gardiner 
claim that Sir Austen has ‘recanted by 
word and deed’? 

It was not to be expected that Lord 
Birkenhead would escape Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s lash. We read: — 


His disagreements are never about poli- 
cies, but only about place, and when he 
lashes the ‘Dolly Sisters’ — Lord Selborne 
[whose name Mr. Gardiner misspells] and 
Lord Salisbury — in the House of Lords, it 
is not because any grave issue is at stake, 
but because they are in office and he is 
out. ... Ideals are to him irrelevant 
moonshine. . . . Lord Birkenhead has no 
creed, not even the creed of force. If self- 
interest, in its most local application, dic- 
tates another creed, he will adopt it without 
hesitation. . . . In politics, an enduring 
career can only be built up on a certain 
loyalty to ideas and a certain constancy of 
aim. The note of Lord Birkenhead’s politi- 
cal life is the note of an easy flippancy. 


Of course, if Mr. Gardiner says so, it 
must be so. To suggest, as the ungodly 
might, that all these contemptuous 
references are the mere dross of Mr. 
Gardiner’s obsolescent Liberalism 
would clearly be irreverent. The reader 
may, nevertheless, wonder what evi- 
dence Mr. Gardiner offers to support 
his brave words. Unfortunately, in all 
his long diatribe only one single exam- 
ple of Lord Birkenhead’s alleged im- 
morality is offered, and it is an ex- 
tremely ludicrous one. Speaking at the 
height of the civil war in Ireland, says 
Mr. Gardiner, Lord Birkenhead told 
the House of Lords that only force 
could ‘cure the mischief by which we 
are assailed to-day.’ Yet, four months 
later, he exclaims, Lord Birkenhead 
was defending the Irish Treaty. Once 
again, Mr. Gardiner seems unaware 
that circumstances changed very con- 
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siderably in Ireland during those vital 
four months. Lord Birkenhead’s state- 
ment, applied to ‘the mischief by which 
we are assailed in Ireland to-day,’ was 
not in the least inconsistent with the 
advocacy of the Free State Treaty. In 
the interval, those who were carrying 
out war in Ireland had come offering 
peace. While the fight lasted, of course, 
force on our side was indispensable. 
When it ended, the appropriateness of 
force just as obviously ended also. Mr. 
Gardiner has, not for the first time in 
his pontifical career, founded a house of 
spiteful abuse upon the sands of mis- 
representation. 

After this, the proclamation of Mr. 
Amery’s ‘infantile conception of what 
constitutes the greatness of a nation’ 
and ‘his infatuated belief in the nos- 
tum of Protection’ seems tame. Sir 
William Joynson Hicks has also, we 
karn, ‘a childish and romantic vision. 
.. » He does not belong to the serious 
drama of affairs, but to the comedy 
stage.” Mr. Gardiner says so. He 
ought to know. 

When the gods quarrel, it is wise for 
mere humans to look the other way. 
Itis, nevertheless, not without interest 
to find that Mr. Gardiner disagrees 
with his divine bedfellow, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in his estimate of President Wil- 


on. Mr. Wells is no admirer of Wilson, 


but Mr. Gardiner says of the late Presi- 
dent: — 


It is reasonable to hope that time will say 
that he did the greatest service to this dis- 
ttacted Europe of any man in history. If he 
iad not been deserted by his own country, 
itis not unreasonable to think that the 
tuits of that service would have been more 
sible to-day than they are. 


It is equally pleasant to know, on 
{r. Gardiner’s authority, that, while 
most of our own statesmen are incon- 
istent and stupid place-hunters, 
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if any man in the public life of Europe in 
these great years has given proof of his dis- 
interested passion for the common good, as 
he conceives the common good, it is Chi- 
cherin. He is of the stuff of martyrs and 
heroes. 


Even M. Caillaux is, presumably, 
superior to most of our public men, 
in that ‘if he had been a mere ad- 
venturer he would have adopted an- 
other cause, or he would have deserted 
his own cause when the opportunity 
offered.’ However, ‘without putting an 
excessive valuation upon M. Caillaux’s 
moral standards, I am disposed to 
think they are not below the average 
of his class.’ 

Mr. Gardiner’s book contains also a 
chapter on Earl Haig and the war. We 
are told: — 


He saw the mighty struggle through from 
the first day to the last, and he emerged 
from it with as unequivocal a triumph as 
ever fell to any British commander. 


Mr. Gardiner is, indeed, as much at 
home in military as in cricketing and 
political affairs. This is really rather 
remarkable, because, although we 
know that any scribbler is qualified 
to asperse our public men, it is a little 
odd to find praise for the conduct of the 
war coming from the Mr. A. G. Gardi- 
ner who was the editor of the Daily 
News of August 1914, and printed a 
leading article, on August 4, containing 
the following words: — 


Sir Edward Grey is not well versed in 
economics, and we fear he has greatly mis- 
apprehended this matter. If we remain 
neutral we should be, from the commercial 
point of view, in precisely the same position 
as the United States. We should be able to 
trade with all the belligerents (so far as the 
war allows of trade with them); we should 
be able to capture the bulk of their trade in 
neutral markets; we should keep our ex- 
penditure down; we should keep out of 
debt; we should have healthy finances. . . . 
[Sir Edward Grey] drew a picture of all the 
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neutral States of Northern Europe — Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark — being absorbed 
by Germany. The picture does not per- 
suade, because we see no probability of its 
ever representing the facts, and while Sir 
Edward asserted our vital interest in Bel- 
gian neutrality he did not prove it, and with 
infinite regret we must confess ourselves un- 
convinced. 


It might be claimed by Mr. Gardiner 
that these astounding lines represent a 
reply to Sir Edward Grey’s argument 
rather than the point of view of the 
Daily News and Mr. Gardiner himself. 
The answer to this claim, which has, 
indeed, been put forward, is that, both 
in leading articles and in his own signed 
contributions in those decisive days for 
the future of our country and of the 
world, Mr. Gardiner pleaded the same 
loathsome, cowardly, and treacherous 
course. On July 31, for example, his 
leading article announced : — 


Honor, principle, interest, all alike dic- 
tate one course — to maintain an absolute 
neutrality should this lamentable dispute, 
in which we have neither lot nor part, bring 
war to the great Continental Powers. 


No wonder Mr. Gardiner was one of 
the warmest eulogists of those pro- 
crastinating superneutrals, President 
Wilson and Colonel House. 

On the following day, Mr. Gardiner’s 
leading article stated: — 


Within a few days of England launching 
into this struggle the streets of every Eng- 
lish town will be filled with starving men, 
women, and children, who either have no 
money because there is no work or whose 
wages under the blast of famine can no 
longer keep body and soul together. 


And in a signed article on the same 
page, entitled ‘Why We Must Not 
Fight,’ Mr. Gardiner said: — 


Can we doubt where our interest lies? 
For years... this country has been 
preached into an anti-German frame of 
mind that takes no account of facts. Where 
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in the wide world do our interests clash 
with those of Germany? Nowhere. 


On the following day, again, Mr. 
Gardiner, in his leading article, said: — 


Neutrality would leave us practically the 
one strong Power unshattered by war, free 
from the sin of it, and available at any 
moment for mediating in the cause of peace, 
Neutrality is imposed on us by our honor 
and our interests. 


War broke out, however, despite Mr. 
Gardiner, who hastened, on August 5, 
to state: — 


We place on record our conviction that 
neutrality was possible and that it would 
have been just and prudent and statesman- 
like for England to have remained neutral. 


Then came Mr. Gardiner’s volte-face. 
On August 7 his leading article had 
come to this conclusion: — 


It would have been a crime to have sur- 
rendered to terms which contemplated 
stripping France of her colonies, humbling 
her to a position of nominal independence, 
reducing Belgium’s freedom to a name, 
possibly extinguishing Holland’s altogether, 
and leaving Germany supreme over all 
Western Europe. We say this in full con- 
sciousness of all that we have written in the 
past. 


To crown all, Mr. Gardiner unctu- 
ously announced in a signed article on 
August 8: — 


The spirit of our people is splendid. . .. 
There are exceptions, of course, for there 
are dogs everywhere. 


Who would suspect what this par- 
ticular dog had been barking about 
honor a few days ago? And he went on 
to say: — 


Not the least gratifying feature is the 
cheerfulness with which financial and busi- 
ness disasters, which in normal times would 
seem so overwhelming, are being borne. . . - 
The nation is sounding the great waters and 
learning very unusual lessons — lessons of 
mutual dependence, of self-sacrifice, of 
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DINING IN DAMASCUS 


helpfulness and tolerance and good will. 
We are not so petty as we were yesterday. 
..« Weare concerned for once with some- 
thing bigger than the safety of our own 
skins and the fullness of our own pockets. 


Such is the public record, at the 
greatest crisis of modern times, of the 
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Mr. A. G. Gardiner who insults our 
public men with gibes at their incon- 
sistency, lack of vision, self-seeking, 
flippancy, and infatuation. Has a 
quick-change journalistic hack ever 
before shown so much impudence, so 
little consistency, so much poltroonery? 


DINING IN DAMASCUS? 


BY MYRIAM HARRY 


Mason C——, who came to fetch us, 
informs us, as our carriage jolts along 
in the Kurdish quarter: — 

“You will see the most opulent and 
most feared man in all Damascus — 
one of those pashas who remind you of 
the old-time emirs, owners of cities and 
competitors of the Sultan. Like them, 
he is a self-made man — or rather his 
grandfather was, since he started life as 
asimple Kurdish shepherd chief, of the 
great Zirki clan, encamped south of 
Erivan. There came a time when the 
pasturage had given out. Chief Yousef 
ordered stakes pulled, and, leading his 
clan from one grazing ground toanother, 
arrived one fine day before the gardens 
of Damascus. It was in the time of 
Ibrahim Pasha, Turkish Viceroy of 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, when the 
population of Syria had reached low ebb. 
The shepherd chief obtained permission 
to settle here, and was granted the use 
ofan extensive burned quarter on the 
outskirts of the city. He rebuilt the 
place with poplar logs and dried mud, 
just as you see it to-day, and installed 
himself here with his ten thousand 


1From Akcham (Turkish Independent French- 
language daily, Constantinople), December 
%, 21, 1926, January 10, 1927 


Kurds, over whom he became a kind of 
king. 

‘From shepherds they changed into 
truck gardeners and shoemakers. Some 
of them became furnishers of those high 
red boots with violet tassels to all the 
desert folk. Others developed into 
horse traders, going south to bring back 
the famous pure-breds of Nedjed. 
Still others — for the Kurds are to-day 
the great traveling salesmen of Syria 
— became wanderers and rug traffickers, 
bringing their wares in from Persia by 
way of Mesopotamia. King Yousef was 
the actual leader of the convoys, and 
their chief defender against brigands. 
He soon became prodigiously rich, and 
hit upon the idea of forming an army, 
with which he repelled the continual 
attacks of Bedouins on Damascus. 

‘To recompense him, the Sultan 
made him a pasha, and afterward con- 
ferred on him the high honor of being 
called Emir of Hadj, Prince of the 
Pilgrimages, whose blood must not be 
spilled, even at the behest of the Sultan 
himself — though, if you really wanted 
to get rid of an emir of hadj, you had 
him poisoned or strangled. Every year, 
then, Yousef used to go to Constanti- 
nople to conduct important pilgrims to 
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Damascus, and thence, in company 
with other groups, all laden with treas- 
ures, across the dangerous Hauran and 
barren Arabia, all the way to Mecca. 
His fortune increased steadily, for the 
goods of all pilgrims who died en route 
—and Allah knows they are always 
numerous — were divided equally be- 
tween the emir of hadj and the Kaaba 
at Mecca. 

‘The father succeeded the grand- 
father. Then came the son, in whose 
house we are dining to-night. He was 
the most valorous of the three. At 
sixteen he was already conducting the 
holy caravan to Mecca, across the 
bandit-infested regions — not buying 
his way, either, but actually cutting his 
passage through, sword in hand. He 
was such a brilliant success that when 
the Sultan had the Hejaz Railway con- 
structed he piously allotted to him the 
richest lands, bordering on the Sea of 
Galilee, which have lately been bought 
by the Zionists — Allah knows at what 
a price! He still owns extensive prop- 
erties near Homs and Aleppo and in 
Anatolia, and great troops of the most 
beautiful horses. He consumes two 
rotels — about fifty-five dollars’ worth 
—of food a day, and feeds over a 
thousand mouths. A long time ago, 
however, he retired from his pos: of 
chief caravaneer, and has since occupied 
himself with politics. Deputy from 
Damascus, then Senator from Constan- 
tinople, he has traveled much, preferring 
sleeping cars to camel humps, and 
Vichy water to the water of the well of 
Zemzem. 

‘His sons, brought up in European 
style, are studying abroad, as wealthy 
Syrians do. One is in London, one in 
Vienna, and one in New York. The 
Pasha, however, is a Francophile. He 
was even suspected by Djemal Pasha, 
war-time Governor of Syria, and de- 
prived of his political jobs. He then 
turned his hand to the encouragement 


of letters and the arts. He is the Me. 
cenas of the local French Academy, and, 
next to Kurd Ali, the foremost Syrian 
historian. You will meet at his house 
to-night the only great painter in 
Damascus, Tewfik Tarik Bey. I believe, 
also, that our Pasha was host and guide 
to Pierre Loti during his sojourn in 
Damascus.’ 

The carriage stopped at the end of 
a blind alley, where the palace of the 
‘King’ of the Kurds was hidden, as is 
the custom with royal dwellings. It 
is a modern edifice of commonplace 
style, made of white marble and 
overdone with gingerbread inlay and 


many-colored stones. The salon pre-#° 


sents a rich display of mother-of-pearl 
and all sorts of Damascus silks inter- 
woven with silver. Here sits the Pasha, 
with his square head and shoulders and 
topaz eyes slightly oblique, dressed in 
faultless evening clothes and red tar- 
boosh, surrounded by gentlemen equally 
well-groomed. 

Dinner is served in the French fash- 
ion, in a vast, brightly lighted, and 
glacial dining-room—a dinner pre 
pared by numberless famous interna- 
tional chefs. You would think you 
were at the table of Louis XIV, what 
with thirty-six rapid courses, divided 
into two series of eighteen courses each, 
broken by a sort of Norman stop-gap 
in the form of mint sherbet. After this 
break the meal recommences at the 
same speed — eighteen more courses 
follow, absolutely identical, but served 
in inverse order — dessert, entremets, 
vegetables, roasts, salads, fish, soup, 
hors d’ceuvres, ending in a kish-kish 
fukara, a national delicacy of the 


Kurdish shepherds, a sort of curds andj’ 


whey with pistachio nuts, which the 
Pasha never fails to have served, in 
pious commemoration of his humble 
pastoral origin. 

We take our coffee in the private 
selamlik, or men’s quarters, which are 
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furnished with deep overstuffed arm- 
chairs and gorgeous rugs, soft and thick. 
We are warmed by a modest iron stove, 
whose villainous black pipe traverses 
beautiful decorative paintings, the 
first I have seen in a Moslem home. 
Not without pride, the Pasha introduces 
his famous painter, the talented, en- 
gaging, and aristocratic Tewfik Tarik 
Bey, who for our entertainment com- 
ments on these samples of his handi- 
work. Someof them portray landscapes 
of the favorite property of the Pasha, 
the ‘Bois de Boulogne’ at the gates of 
Damascus, and — this is a bold step 
indeed toward progress — scenes of the 
sacred pilgrimage! I really believe this 
is the first time such spectacles have 
been painted from life. The first tab- 
lau is of our Emir of Hadj, dressed in a 
ninimum of clothing, entering the holy 
land mounted on his camel and bran- 
dishing his sacred standard over a horde 
of vociferating wretches who accom- 
pany him. Next is the defile through 
the Valley of Mena, where each pilgrim, 
always in primitive costume, castsseven 
stones at Satan. Next is the blood 
sacrifice, where the Pasha with his own 
hand cuts the throats of a hundred 
amels. Finally we see the sevenfold 
frenzied procession round the black 
monolith, the Kaaba Stone, which owes 
is sombre hue — it was originally 
of hyacinth-white — to the hem of the 
tobe of the imprudent Hagar happening 
to touch it on a day when she was 
‘unclean.’ 

Surveying these pictures of holy and 
larbarian practices, I cannot refrain 
ftom glancing frequently at the Pasha, 
who is speaking French with Major 
— and observing how much at 
ase he is in his patent leather pumps 

d starched collar. I reflect what a 
lormidable plunge across the centuries 
his gentleman must have made to 
ittune his camel-driver’s soul with a 
e of stiff linen collars! 
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‘I was the aide-de-camp of His 
Excellency on his last pilgrimage,’ 
Tewfik Tarik tells me. ‘Even then we 
were making the trip by rail. Though 
not arduous, it was still picturesque be- 
cause of the old practices which we 
must never allow to die. When Sultan 
Selim conquered Syria and Arabia in 
1517 he himself decided on the minut- 
est details in the conduct of the holy 
pilgrimage. 

‘On this last pilgrimage of His Excel- 
lency,’ Tewfik Tarik continued, ‘I was 
specially charged with the distribution 
of gifts to the village chiefs along the 
route. The train stopped at even the 
smallest watering place and the tiniest 
hamlet, where for four hundred years 
exactly similar gifts had been given out 
as were originally distributed by Sultan 
Selim in person. It seems that he first 
asked each chief what he wanted. 
Those who had previously reflected or 
who were of quick mind demanded 
dinars, arms, or mares. Others were 
naive, and were caught unprepared; 
they answered that a robe, or a head 
scarf, would do; and one Bedouin, who 
had lost a boot running to meet the 
procession, cried out: “Ho! What would 
be more precious than the sister of the 
boot that deserted me!”” Thus I gave 
to the Sheik Fozeh, of Mohedjeh in the 
Hauran, a boot four hundred years old, 
a lone Bedouin boot of red leather, 
with a steel heel for crushing snakes’ 
heads— although for many years he had 
worn only American shoes! If, by the 
way, our list would interest you, I 
believe I have kept a copy. . . .’ 

But the Pasha is making a discreet 
signal to me. I know what that means 
— the harem is waiting; and I follow 
the last surviving eunuch across salon 
and dining-room, behind a large carved 
openwork screen of wood, which I had 
noticed during the dinner. Here, I 
now guess, from the line of footstools 
and cushions, the ladies have been 
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reclining, unseen and unsuspected by 
us, during all our thirty-six courses. 

The harem is composed, I am a little 
disillusioned to find, of a single ‘sul- 
tana,’ with her two daughters and her 
Greek lady-in-waiting. They are sitting 
round a great brazier, in which the 
charcoal embers glow faintly through 
their gray ashes — the only reminder 
of ancient Oriental times, for the ladies 
wear smart tailored clothes. The young 
princesses, of whom one is ‘up’ for 
marriage, having been taught by our 
French sisters, speak our language per- 
fectly, and read the novels of Pierre 
Loti and Paul Bourget. 

‘Ah,’ says the elder, ‘you travel; you 
do as you please. How we envy you 
your liberty! When we read your 
books describing your fétes and your 
pleasures we throw ourselves in each 
other’s arms and weep, for we know 
that we shall never live like you, that 
we shall never gallop along on horse- 
back, — we who have the purest of 
thoroughbreds, — and that we shall 
never travel about the worla — we who 
have so much land of our own! And, if 
we want to have any part at all in the 
conversation of men, we have to be 
content to sit and listen, hidden behind 
wooden screens!’ 

‘But,’ I remark, ‘I thought that 
Moslem women had recently become 
more or less emancipated.’ 

The princess gives a short, bitter 
laugh: — 

‘Emancipated! Free! Yes, if that 
means to dress like you, speak several 
languages, read your books, receive 
perfumes from Paris, and gather to- 
gether as women to show ourselves in 
evening dress! My mother, my grand- 
mother, were happy — they could not 
imagine a different existence; while we 
must resign ourselves to a dull routine 
just out of reach of the bright, active, 
real life of the world!’ 

‘But the Pasha is so enlightened,’ I 


protest. ‘Someone has told me he is a 
feminist.’ 

‘He would, perhaps, like to be; but 
who can be a feminist in Damascus? 
At Beirut — yes, for there Moslem 
women have their literary circle, their 
charity work; and in Cairo they even 
write for the papers. But here! Ah, 
you do not realize how far behind 
Damascus is! What Pierre Loti will 
write the story of the disenchanted ones 
of Syria, of the “senior sisters of the 
veil” . 

The sentence remained unfinished; 
murmurs and the scraping of chairs 
interrupted it. The other ladies, having 
arisen precipitously, hastened to the 
gallery at the end of the room and 
pressed their faces to the grilled wood- 
work screens. 

‘Little fools!’ said Madame Khalid, 
the ‘sultana,’ who, however, likewise 
left her seat, and came back looking 
rather impressed as she explained: ‘It 
is our men; they have finished dinner 
and have gone to smoke and talk in the 
salon opposite.’ 

She then summoned a slim young 
lady with a daintily pointed nose and 
large, audacious eyes. 

‘May I present the daughter of our 
surgeon-dentist, Bedreddin Bey. Her 
mother, who died a few years ago, was 
Turkish, and Turkya is, as you would 
say, quite a young lady.’ 

I judged her to be sixteen or seven- 
teen, in spite of certain mature qualities, 
and was not surprised when Madame 
Khalid turned to her and asked: — 

‘Did you see your fiancé? How do 
you like him?’ 

“He does n’t interest me in the least,’ 
replied Turkya. ‘No man interests me. 
I am interested only in the price of 
benzine.” 

‘She means automobile essence, 
Madame Khalid explained. 

Then she told me how Turkya, bored 
by living with her grandmother, had 
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‘sq | bought with her savings a cheap 
secondhand Ford car and had hired a 
but | chauffeur to take it out every morning 
wus? | to the Merdjeh Square and operate it as 
lem 42 taxi. Every evening she went over 
heir | the accounts with the chauffeur, wear- 
ven § ing her veil. 
Ah, ‘It interests me immensely,’ con- 
tind Qtinued Turkya. ‘At night I put on a 
will @tarboosh and overalls and go down to 
snes @ the garage. I tighten up screws, clean 
the qspark plugs, pump up tires, and slide 
under the old car on my back. Soon I 
hed; shall know how to repair the motor. 
airs @ eS, it’s really fascinating. I have been 
ving §°° bored with Damascus! When I have 
the gated enough I shall buy a French car; 
and @ ‘hen an Italian one. I dream of owning 
ood- 2 cosmopolitan garage and establishing 
a touring service. Khadija, the proper 
alid, @"ife of our holy Prophet, owned her 
wise @ Wn camel caravan.’ 
king § ‘With which she caught a camel- 
. ‘Jt Q driver’ — this from Madame Khalid. 
nner @ | Yes, and if you will come back in a 
» the @°OUPle of years you will find me with 
bobbed hair and wearing aviator’s 
oung breeches, and I shall drive you myself 
and @irom Beirut to Bagdad by way of 
Palmyra. You will see what we Moslem 
f ourgVomen can do. We are more than 
Her g'eady for the day of emancipation.’ 
was And Turkya, opening her bag to 
oul powder her little nose, let fall a Yale 
key and a catalogue of spare parts. 
sven- ‘As for me,’ said Madame Khalid, ‘I 
lities, q{0n't believe in emancipation for the 
Jame @"omen of Syria, and above all for the 


women of Damascus. Islam is watch- 
ing, and we shall remain, thank Allah, 
her eternal pupils.’ 

My friend seems to have spoken the 
truth. Some weeks after that evening 
with the ‘senior sisters of the veil’ a 
Violent reaction against feminism broke 
»Jout in Damascus. In the mosques and 
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medressehs green-turbaned and white- 
turbaned sheiks stigmatized the new 
fashions, vituperated against education 
and the damnable liberties of woman- 
kind, and threatened with the direst 
anathemas all who dared to go out 
wearing anything but the authentic 
sheetlike, head-to-foot charshaf, the 
regulation outer dress of Moslem 
women of Syria and Anatolia for 
centuries past. 

At that time I met in the streets some 
of those white phantoms, — like those 
I saw in my childhood in Jerusalem, — 
their flowing gowns caught in at the 
waist with a plain cord, and their faces 
concealed by printed muslin with an 
image of a deer over one eye, a hole over 
the other, a rose on the nose, and a 
tiger over the mouth, so disfiguring 
their appearance that they looked like 
visions from the Apocalypse. 

These fat, ungainly white packages 
scurried about the town, from house to 
house, enrolling recruits, cursing for- 
eigners, and, if they chanced to meet on 
their way any modernized Moslem 
women, deftly drawing large scissors 
from under their shrouds. Then they 
would cut and lacerate the pretty 
shortened charshafs, and throw acid on 
the silk stockings. Certain elegant 
hanums were so maltreated that they 
no longer dared to go out; and, when I 
went to pay a visit to the young 
Turkya, I found her embroidering at a 
sewing machine near a window grille, 
under which the taxis passed. 

‘Look!’ she exclaimed, showing me a 
map of Syria admirably copied in 
colored silk on a square of blue satin. 
“Here is the sea, here Lebanon, here the 
Barada River. When I have finished 
Syria I shall begin Palestine. In this 
way at least I shall learn the roads, and 
where I can get water.’ 








*‘NOO YAWK!’? 


BY J. H. McCULLOCH 


THERE used to be a popular ditty in 
which ran the following chorus: — 


Goodbye, dear old Manhattan Isle, 
Farewell, dear old Broadway: 

My heart belongs to you, dear town, 
Wherever I may stray. 

That I’ll be true to you, to you, 

There ’s not the slightest doubt, 

For when you leave old New York Town 
You’re only camping out. 


These soulful words, I venture to re- 
mark, were written a long time ago, for 
it is inconceivable that anybody but a 
New Yorker of ancient vintage could 
give voice to such sentiments in verse. 

New Yorkers! What manner of peo- 
ple are they? To answer that question, 
let us first consider them from the 
standpoint of the census. First of all, 
we may forget about the adults of 
American parentage who were born 
in the big city. They cut little or no 
figure in the five-million mob that in- 
habits Manhattan Island. The typical 
New Yorker is a bird of a different 
color. The great majority of the people 
one sees on the sidewalks of New York 
were not born on Manhattan Island — 
or in any other part of the United 
States. A great group of them — the 
blue-coated lads who pound the side- 
walks, direct traffic, drive the street 
cars, and render service to John Hylan 
and Tammany Hall — originated in 
Ireland. Harlem, the colored belt of the 
city, is the largest Negro community 
in the world. The balance of the five 
million is made up of more or less typi- 


1 From the English Review (London Conserva- 
tive monthly), January 
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cal Americans who came to New York 
from every state in the Union. 

The typical New Yorker, therefore, 
— the man who likes to pose as such, 
— is not a New Yorker at all. He is 
merely a worshiper at the shrine of the 
Almighty Dollar. He is a small-town 
product with a thin coating of sophis- 
tication acquired by rubbing elbows 
with several million other small-town 
products. 

With this brief introductory refer- 
ence to New Yorkers, let us turn our 
attention to their city. It is a wonder- 
ful place in many ways. It is big, hand- 
some, and rich. Its showy streets are 
very showy. Broadway at night is a 
stupendous electrical spectacle, but 
turn aside into Fifty-ninth Street West 
and you immediately step into the 
gloom and squalor of an isolated Negro 
street. Walk east from stately Fifth 
Avenue for five minutes and you will 
find a cheap and vulgar squalor that 
could not be easily duplicated. It is but 
a step from the canyons of the Wall 
Street section to the Bowery, where 
anything is liable to happen after dark. 

The city is an island — Manhattan 
Island. The eastern boundary of the 
island is the East River; the westem 
boundary is the majestic, palisaded 
Hudson River. These watery bound- 
aries of Manhattan Island are the chief 
cause of New York’s terrific traffic con- 
gestion. The great traffic arteries run 
north and south — or lengthwise — ¢ 
the long, narrow island; cross-town 
traffic is subsidiary, for one can walk 
across the city, from river to river, i 
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less than half an hour. The city of Lon- 
don in England expands in all direc- 
tions; traffic radiates freely to all points 
of the compass. Not so in New York! 
The American metropolis is bottled up 
by its watery boundaries. The conse- 
quent congestion has crowded homes 
off the island. There are no quiet resi- 
dential streets in New York. The 
whole island is a mass of towering 
office-buildings, stately, terraced apart- 
ment blocks, and ruddy-colored, de- 
crepit tenements. Even on Riverside 
Drive, the aristocratic residential 
street fronting on the Hudson River, 
and on the residential section of Fifth 
Avenue facing Central Park, one can 
scarcely cross the streets in safety on 
account of the dense and speedy traffic. 

So the toiler of New York who wants 
natural surroundings has to live outside 
the roaring city, and rents a house, or a 
part of a house, away out on Long 
Island or halfway across the state of 
New Jersey, and becomes a ‘commuter’ 
—a sort of human piston moving in 
and out of New York City morning 
and evening. 

The congested traffic of the city is 
taken care of by street cars that would 
be hooted off the streets of any re- 
spectable town, myriads of taxicabs, 
subways, municipally owned and oper- 
ated cross-town buses, elevated rail- 
ways, and privately owned and oper- 
ated double-decker buses. The elevated 
railways are an affront to the ear and 
the eye alike. The subways, on the 
other hand, do not assault the eyes of 
the man on the street so grievously; all 
he sees of them are the paper-strewn 
kiosks leading down to the subterra- 
nean stations. These subways are in- 
teresting to anybody who studies the 
ways of humanity. The New York 
subways are cavernous and ill-venti- 
lated, and the long trains of electrically 
driven cars rush through them with a 
herve-shattering roar that seeps up to 
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the street. To get into the subway 
system, the passenger pops down a 
flight of stairs, pushes a dime into a 
hard-faced change-maker’s window, 
scoops up two nickels, drops one into 
a turnpike, and passes through into 
the most congested railway system in 
the world. 

These turnpikes are symbolic of New 
York; that is, they operate for cash 
only, and are exceedingly vocal. I 
often wondered why New Yorkers 
stand for the unholy uproar of their 
subway stations. To watch the crowds 
boarding subway trains at the rush 
hours is a study in human nature. 
They stand there on the platform, their 
swart faces singularly expressionless, 
and when the train slides in they crowd 
toward the opening doors of the cars 
like so many sheep. A burly guard 
yells, ‘Let ’em out! Let ’em out!’ ina 
tone suggestive of the evacuation of 
a burning building. Out come the 
passengers like sheep out of a dip- 
ping tank, and in crowd the waiting 
travelers. 

The trains are packed like cans of 
sardines—and they are decidedly 
more pungent on a warm day. Men 
and women, voiceless or querulous, 
jam themselves into the tightly packed 
vestibules, and away goes the train, its 
fetid cars a sea of upturned, expression- 
less faces— men and women, black 
and white, brown and yellow, squashed 
together like sacks of meal. Civiliza- 
tion! Ye gods and little fishes! 

The one nice transportation system 
in New York is the line of two-decker 
buses that ply north and south along 
Riverside Drive and Fifth Avenue. 
One may travel for miles on these airy 
vehicles for a dime, and in comfort, for 
the law does not permit passengers to 
stand. It is very pleasant to sit atop of 
one of these vehicles on a sultry even- 
ing and trundle alongside the Hudson 
River. The only fly in the ointment is 
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the frequent necessity of sitting behind 
amorous young couples who are crudely 
oblivious of the eyes of other people. 
The swain of New York City wears his 
love on his shoulder, in public, so to 
speak. It is ‘’Enry and ’Arriet on a 
’arf ’oliday’ all over again, but with 
this big difference —the ’Enrys and 
’Arriets of New York wear standardized 
American clothes. I often think that 
the semiready American suit covers a 
multitude of social deficiencies. 

In many other little ways the average 
New Yorker indicates his original back- 
ground — his long chain of heredity. 
I found that the foreign-born element, 
and their American-born offspring, are 
eager to pose as people of culture and 
consequence. There is an artistic 
streak in most of these Continental 
Europeans. They like music, for in- 
stance, and the younger generation — 
even the most ignorant of them — can 
whistle and sing bits of operatic music 
picked up in the theatres. It took mea 
few months to find out that this famil- 
iarity with classical music was more 
apparent than real. I found that 
broken-nosed taxi-drivers of East Side 
were as familiar with snatches of 
Caruso’s outbursts as the Russian lady 
of my acquaintance on Riverside Drive 
who claimed kindred with the late 
lamented Tsar. 

British people were a bit staggered 
some time ago when Arthur Henderson 
was denied the privilege of speaking in 
Hartford, Connecticut; the prohibition 
seemed out of place in a country where 
murderers are seldom punished in a 
city almost within sight of the Statue 
of Liberty. The Briton has no concep- 
tion of the self-righteousness of the 
*hundred-per-cent American.’ 

One encounters a great deal of super- 
ficial courtesy in New York, and a very 
great deal of crude and calculated dis- 
courtesy also. I went into the book 
department of a great department 
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store and asked a saleswoman for the 
book called Where and How to Sell 
Manuscripts. She reached for the book, 
looked for the price, and turned to me 
with an insolent snicker. 

‘T’ree fifty! Gee! I’ll bet that’s 
more than you’ll ever get for your 
stories, eh? ’T ain’t woith the money.’ 

I was in another great store on Fifth 
Avenue making a purchase, and after 
fighting down a strong impulse to walk 
away from the saleswoman — her ex- 
pression and loud, rasping voice were 
equally hostile and offensive — I waited 
patiently for my change. Something 
was wrong in the cash department. 
Five minutes went past, and the hard- 
faced saleswoman yelled something 
down a tube. Another five minutes 
went by. The floorwalker was then 
called over, and the saleswoman ex- 
plained to him that ‘the guy’s bin 
waiting ten minutes for his money.’ 
Another ten minutes went by before I 
got my change. When it did come, it 
was handed to me without a word of 
explanation or apology from either the 
saleswoman or the floorwalker. 

You find the same insolence in_bar- 
bers’ shops. The customer is per 
sistently solicited for further business 
while he wriggles in discomfort as the 
tonsorial artist pauses in his work to 
jabber in a foreign tongue to some 
friend who has dropped in to discuss 
the horse races, or the fight between 
Dempsey and Tunney, as he leans 
against your chair. 

One encounters this crudeness and 
discourtesy everywhere in New York. 
If you ask a policeman for street direc- 
tions, he will probably glare at you and 
reply querulously, ‘What’s the idea, 
Jack? Can’t yuh read the signs?’ 

Generally speaking, responsible busi- 
ness offices have a pleasant atmosphere 
of courtesy. This is particularly true of 
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offices. The obscure journalist looking 








for a job can see the managing editor of 
the stately New York Times without 
the slightest difficulty, and, further- 
more, will be given a courteous hearing. 
The same fine dignity and courtesy 
at’s fare characteristic of the executive 
offices of the great business houses. 
yey.’ | One can always see the big men of New 





‘ifth §York; they are always courteous and 
.fter approachable. To be sure, much of this 
walk §graciousness is from the teeth out, but 
- ex. Meven so it is preferable to boorishness. 
were But in the lower strata of business crude 
ited §discourtesy and evasiveness are all too 
hing §common. 
ent. @ There are in New York a very large 
ard- @umber of transparent tricksters who 
hing §occupy expensive offices. I do not refer 
utes to the agents of powerful criminal rings 
then @that Richard Washburn Child is ex- 
ex. posing at the present time; I have refer- 
bin @ence to the so-called executives who live 


ney.’ precariously by their wits. These peo- 
ple always manage, somehow, to batten 
on legitimate business. They are an 
interesting crowd. Living dangerously 
by the sweat of their jawbones, they 
develop what is known in New York as 
‘cageyness.’ If you should try to reach 
them by telephone, you encounter an 
interrogative office girl who will ques- 
tion you very closely before giving you 
any inkling of her boss’s whereabouts. 
If you call at these offices, the chances 
are that you will be confronted by a 
wold-eyed, completely insolent girl with 
tarmine lips and long, translucent nails 
meared with liquid polish. You ask 
politely for Mr. Jones. The fishy-eyed 
Gabriel parries with a question as to 
your name and business. You intimate 
that your business is personal. The 
meary one satisfies herself that you 
tre not bringing grist to the mill, leaves 
ler chair reluctantly, adjusts her 
bobbed hair, disappears into an inner 
(fice, and after a while reappears and, 
twzing right through you, tells you 
that Mr. Jones is ‘in conference.’ That 
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is your cue to get out. Studied dis- 
courtesy! 

But let us be fair to New York. 
From the material standpoint, it has 
many wonderful possessions. There is 
Coney Island, if one likes the garish, 
and has no objection to the fumes of 
garlic and savage fights over girls. The 
Zoo at Bronx Park is a wonderful place 
—a credit to any city. Then there is 
Central Park, which separates the 
residential portion of Fifth Avenue 
from West Side. It is a beautiful park, 
where every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile. And dogs! New York is 
surely the most dog-infested city in the 
world. The canines stare haughtily at 
you from the sumptuous seats of 
limousines, bark at you from West Side 
apartment windows and East Side fire 
escapes, and entangle themselves with 
your feet on the sidewalks and in the 
parks. Why New Yorkers keep them I 
don’t know, unless it is that a dog is 
preferable to a childless apartment. 
The poor brutes have absolutely no 
liberty. There are no back yards for 
them to bury bones in, and they can’t 
go on the streets unless they are muz- 
zled and on a leash. 

Then there is the Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue, full of the rich endow- 
ments of American multimillionaires. 
There one may look upon the great 
works of Sargent, Whistler, Gains- 
borough, Raeburn, Rosa Bonheur, and 
a host of other immortals of the brush. 
The Almighty Dollar put these great 
collections of paintings there for the 
edification of New Yorkers. 

Then there is the great new Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, which is 
pointed out to visitors with the in- 
variable remark: ‘It cost three million 
dollars. Some layout, eh?’ And the 
Church of the Transfiguration, better 
known as ‘the Little Church around 
the Corner.’ Shrill visitors come in a 
stream to see this historic little church, 
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‘where all the movie stars are married.’ 
Shades of Joseph Jefferson! 

Yes, New York is quite a place. In 
terms of money, and the monuments 
that money rears, it is truly great. In 
character, in culture, in sterling Amer- 
icanism, there are, fortunately, far 
greater American cities than the one on 
Manhattan Island. Across the hall 
from where I lived on East Side was a 
retired New York policeman. He was 
born in New York, and had lived there 
all his life. Like so many native 
New Yorkers, he despised the modern 
city. 
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‘This ain’t Noo Yawk,’ he used to 
say to me. ‘It’s Europe! What a town 
this used to be! ’T was a fine place to 
live in, I’m tellin’ youse. Man dear, 
we had the life of Willie Riley in them 
days. But look at it now! Can you 
beat it? I tell you, they'll soon be eat- 
ing each other!’ 

There is some truth in that observa- 
tion, for New York, they say, is grow- 
ing at the rate of three hundred thou- 
sand a year, and, if New Yorkers are 
not as yet actually eating each other, 
they are doing more and more of the 
preliminary snarling. 


A MOTOR CAR AT GOETHE’S COURT’ 


BY GEORG FROSCHEL 


[Tuts fanciful account of the mysteri- 
ous appearance of a modern automo- 
bile at Weimar just one hundred years 
ago is an amusing variant of Germany’s 
perennial Goethe literature.] 


THE party around the breakfast table 
in the Urbino room was merrier than 
usual, for Goethe was rapidly recover- 
ing from a slight indisposition. Con- 
versation had been enlivened by several 
passages between Ottilie and her 
husband, whom she was vainly teasing 
to buy her a new gown upon which she 
had set her heart. Goethe sided with 
his son August, and told an anecdote of 
Napoleon, whom a persistent Paris 
tradesman was urging to buy certain 
costly gimcracks in the presence of the 
Empress. When Napoleon refused, the 
man suggested that he ought to get 
them for his wife. At this point Goethe 

1 From) Uhu (Berlin popular current-topics 
monthly), ¥January 


paused, thrust a teaspoonful of caviar, 
which Wilhelm von Humboldt had sent 
him from Tegel, into his toothless 
mouth, and then continued: ‘Napoleon 
did not speak a word, but he gave the 
importunate tradesman such a glance 
that the man hurriedly packed up his 
things, went away, and never came 
back.’ 

Thereupon conversation was diverted 
to the latest fad, of decorating houses 
and living-rooms in Gothic style. 
Goethe strongly disapproved of this. 
A deep wrinkle crossed his massive and 
ordinarily smooth forehead, which was 
revealed to its full height by his 
brushed-back hair; his large nose, 
slightly coarsened by age, sank lower 
over his narrow mouth, which was no 
longer beautiful when he laughed or 
spoke; but the big brown eyes, sur- 
rounded by the bright wrinkles of old 
age, flashed fire as he declared emphati- 
cally: ‘To decorate a living-room in 4 
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foreign or an antiquated style is some- 
thing I abhor. What should we think 
of a man who went around every day 
dressed as if for a masquerade? We’d 
assume that he was either crazy or 
headed in that direction.’ 

At that moment a knock was heard 
on the door, and to everybody’s sur- 
prise Goethe’s secretary, John, abruptly 
entered — something quite out of the 
ordinary at this time of day. He was 
obviously greatly excited, although he 
tried to control himself, as, hardly 
pausing to bow to the company, he 
blurted out: ‘Your Excellency will 
pardon me, but something wonderful — 
utterly inexplicable — has happened.’ 

Goethe, who had greeted John upon 
his entrance with a glance rather like 
the one Napoleon had given the impor- 
tunate tradesman, immediately as- 
sumed a gentler expression, and said in 
a kindly tone: ‘Something wonderful 
and inexplicable — and the police per- 
mit it! Tell your story, John!’ 

The poet’s matter-of-fact manner 
had a calming effect upon the secretary. 
Recovering himself, he continued more 
composedly: ‘Since Your Excellency 
had excused me from work for the 
morning, I thought I would go to the 
Winter Garden at the Belvedere to see 
how the dwarf trees they have just got 
from Japan were doing. On the way 
back, while I was strolling idly along 
under the leafless trees of the Allee, I 
happened to look over to the left, and 
saw there a shining yellow object glit- 
tering in the snow-covered meadow. 
It looked like a sparkling contraption 
of metal, glass, and bright colors. I 
walked over toward it, and stopped 
about a hundred feet away from a most 
extraordinary object.’ 

“Describe it,’ said Goethe. 

‘It’s a huge iron vehicle covered 
with yellow varnish; a low, very long 
carriage with two deep-set seats behind 
and two places in front, and a steel rod 
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with a horizontal wheel on the end 
sticking up ahead.’ 

‘Of course, it’s one of the new 
coaches that they have just designed 
in London,’ interrupted Chancellor 
Miller. 

‘Let’s hear him out,’ said Goethe, 
‘before we express an opinion.” 

‘The strangest thing about the 
vehicle,’ continued John, ‘seemed to me 
to be the wheels. They are compar- 
atively small metal discs with crazy 
thick edges as big as bolsters, made 
from some material that I never saw 
before.’ 

Goethe leaned forward and asked: 
“Where are the horses?’ 

‘That’s the mystery. There is no 
team on the carriage, and it hasn’t 
tongues or whippletrees or any ar- 
rangements for hitching on a team. 
Neither were there any marks of hoof- 
tracks in the snow. It is absolutely in- 
explicable how the great carriage got in 
that place, and what it’s for.’ 

Everybody started to talk at once, 
but Goethe, with a motion of his hand, 
bade them be silent. ‘You have done 
right to report this to me at once.’ The 
poet rose with astonishing alacrity. 
‘Since we are not going to assume that 
you dreamed, John, — dreaming is not 
your weakness, — this must be some- 
thing really unusual. There are not 
many mysteries in these days. We'll 
go ourselves and see what kind of 
vehicle it is.’ 

Chancellor Miiller offered to drive 
the poet, and any others who wanted to 
go, in his carriage, which was waiting 
at the door. Ottilie, in a flurry of ex- 
citement and curiosity, hurried off to 
get the necessary wraps, while Ecker- 
mann bethought himself to remind 
everybody that the new copper engrav- 
ings by the famous Gerard were ready 
to be shown in a chamber upstairs. But 
Goethe was too interested in the new 
incident to heed Eckermann’s sugges- 
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tion, and was the first man in the car- 
riage. He ordered his servant Friedrich, 
who had helped him to his seat, to come 
along. Friedrich jumped up beside the 
driver, while Ottilie, Chancellor Miiller, 
Eckermann, and John crowded into the 
seat as well as they could. August von 
Goethe remained behind, not daring to 
venture out, on account of a severe 
cold. 

John had no difficulty in finding the 
place where the mysterious carriage 
stood. Long before they reached the 
point it was evident that something re- 
markable was happening, for a great 
crowd of the townspeople and villagers 
had gathered in the open meadow to 
the left of the Allee. There they stood, 
up to their ankles in the snow, staring 
at something in their midst. 

Goethe, his cheeks flushed by the 
cool wind, knit his brows, ordered the 
coachman to drive as near as possible, 
and bade him halt. Then he himself 
threw off the robes and jumped out of 
the carriage, merely touching lightly 
the arm that Friedrich presented to 
support him. Paying no attention to 
Ottilie’s joking remark that it might 
be an invading enemy, nor to Ecker- 
mann’s caution that it would be hard 
walking, he sprang over the gutter, 
stick in hand, and strode across the 
meadow ahead of the others. When he 
reached the gaping crowd he had to 
touch a young peasant on the shoulder 
in order to get a passage, so excited 
were the people. 

Goethe walked twice around the 
yellow vehicle without uttering a word. 
His eyes were wide open and his face 
betrayed no expression, except one of 
keen observation, as he studied the 
novel object. When he had assured 
himself that John’s description was es- 
sentially correct, he walked up to the 
object and, looking over the low side, 
stroked the leather seats lightly with 
his hands, touched for a moment a door 
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fastening, nodded, and stepped for- 
ward to the driver’s seat. He looked 
sharply at the levers, knobs, dials, and 
gauges that he saw in front of it, and 
stood for a long time with bowed head. 

His friends had stopped a little way 
behind him. Ottilie alone finally ven- 
tured to step up to Goethe’s side, 
where she stood motionless for a mo- 
ment, although the cold snow chilled 
her feet through her light boots. 
Goethe now attempted to open the 
front door in order to look at the in- 
struments, and easily succeeded. So, 
Ottilie decided, the thing was not as 
mysterious as she had at first supposed. 
It had a handle and could be opened, 
and perhaps it was merely a new model 
of an ordinary carriage. Her courage 
rose. ‘Do you think it’s dangerous?’ 
she asked her father-in-law, but got no 
reply. 

Eager to exhibit her courage to so 
many spectators, — none of whom ex- 
cept Goethe had ventured closer, — 
and uncomfortable in her thin-soled 
boots in the cold snow, Ottilie jumped 
lightly into the strange wagon, before 
her father-in-law could detain her. 
Pale but plucky, she sat for a moment 
behind the driver’s wheel, until, her 
timidity gradually wearing off, and 
feeling that she was a hero, she called 
to her friends, ‘Don’t be so frightened 
— it’s perfectly comfortable.’ 

But ladies never know when they 
have enough. As Ottilie saw the sensa- 
tion her bravery had produced, she 
began to show off, as if she were quite 
at home in her seat. First she playfully 
tried to twist the guide-wheel, and, 
failing in that, turned her attention to 
the levers and buttons. Goethe raised 
a protesting hand, but she had already 
twisted a knob with her fingers. In- 
stantly a dull rumble shook the wagon, 
which began to chug, snort, shiver, and 
shake as if it were alive. Ottilie sank 
back pale as death, and would have 
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fainted if Goethe had not quickly 
seized the knob that she had touched 
and twisted it back to its original 
position. 

The crowd, which had started back 
at the unwonted noise, plucked up 
courage the moment it ceased and 
pressed closer to the strange machine. 
Half ashamed of their previous terror, 
the peasants began to abuse and curse 
the new contrivance. ‘Witchcraft!’ 
‘Magic!’ they shouted, and lifted their 
sticks as if about to rush upon the 
yellow vehicle. Ottilie had jumped out 
as quickly as she could, and stood 
trembling by Goethe’s side. Her 
father-in-law saw that the excited peas- 
ants might injure the mysterious ap- 
paratus or destroy it completely unless 
they were immediately checked. So, 
turning his back to the wagon, he 
stared sternly at the mob gradually 
crowding nearer, and shouted at the 
top of his voice: ‘Get back! Not a man 
of you must touch this vehicle!’ 

But the superstitious peasants were 
not so easily calmed. A grizzled old 
fellow swung a pitchfork in the air and 
roared: ‘Smash theaccursed witch-box!’ 

Goethe took a step forward, looked 
the man straight in the eye, and or- 
dered him: ‘Go back home to your 
work. This is no witch-box. There is 
no magic about this thing.’ Then, turn- 
ing to the others, he continued: ‘Be 
reasonable, people. What you see is 
some sort of vehicle. It is an unusual 
one, of course, but the Devil did not 
make it. It was made by men. Men 
contrived it. It has screws and springs, 
like other carriages. The seats are of 
leather; the lamps are of glass. If it 
were a magician’s work it would have 
been made of some supernatural ma- 
terial. It is easy enough to understand 
each individual part. What we do not 
know yet is how these parts are put 
together.’ 

This little speech had the desired 
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effect, more on account of Goethe’s 
manner than what he said. The crowd 
silently drew back. But it wasa treach- 
erous peace. So the poet beckoned 
to two park watchmen and ordered 
them to guard the thing, impressing 
upon them that no one must be al- 
lowed to touch it. At the same time 
he sent his servant John posthaste 
to Ehringsdorf to get two teams of 
horses and some stout rope, for the 
yellow wagon was to be drawn away as 
soon as possible. Then, turning to the 
crowd, he said: ‘I am going to the Arch- 
duke now to report this thing and to ask 
his consent to store our strange vehicle 
in the carriage shed at the Belvedere.’ 

Having given these orders, he walked 
with a vigorous step to his waiting 
carriage. The rest of his party fol- 
lowed him without venturing to speak. 
Not until the first houses of the city 
were in sight did Chancellor Miiller re- 
mark: ‘I don’t know yet whether I’m 
dreaming or not. How in the world did 
that strange vehicle get there?’- 

‘I’m not so curious just now,’ an- 
swered Goethe, ‘as to where it came 
from or who made it — that is for the 
authorities to discover, and I shan’t 
bother myself about it; but I do really 
want to know what it’s good for, and 
what source of power set in motion 
all that machinery inside. I must find 
out what the man who built the ma- 
chine had in his mind, and whether he 
succeeded in carrying out his idea.’ 

At length the yellow automobile was 
rolled into the carriage shed between 
the lumbering court carriages. The 
Archduke had inspected it. His minis- 
ters and the professors at the Univer- 
sity had scratched their heads vainly 
over it. All their conferences and in- 
vestigations led to nothing. Finally 
the Archduke decided that the greatest 
man of his time, his friend the poet and 
natural scientist Goethe, should be 
officially commissioned to investigate 
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the construction of the vehicle. Until 
he reported no one else should meddle 
with it. 

Goethe, upon receiving this commis- 
sion, interrupted his work on the third 
act of the second part of Faust and 
spent two weeks studying the marvel. 
As in everything else he did, he started 
out on the basis of past experience. He 
reviewed every new discovery that had 
been made since the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He had in a sense 
participated in these discoveries. So 
many of them had already dawned in 
his own mind before they had been made 
known to the world that they had 
seemed almost like personal revelations. 
In his own investigations of nature he 
had always started out with the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it the object itself, or is it our 
reason, that here expresses itself?’ 

That was the question he asked in 
this case. He studied the strange ma- 
chine as the product of a reasoning 
mind like his own, with an eye to the 
probable purpose of every part. What 
would seem very elementary to people 
of to-day had all the mystery of the un- 
known even to the most intelligent 
mind of his time. This is suggested by 
the following passages from his re- 


port: — 


A Memorandum Regarding the Un- 
usual Vehicle Discovered on the Seven- 
teenth of January, 1827, a short distance 
west of Ehringsdorf. .. . 

A careful examination of all the 
separate parts confirms the first im- 
pression, that the apparatus must be a 
vehicle moving by its own power, some- 
what after the fashion of the one with 
which the Frenchman Cugnot experi- 
mented some fifty years ago, and the 
one which the American Oliver Evans 
actually succeeded in constructing in 
1803. It is obvious, however, that it 
differs from the wagon which George 
Stephenson has so successfully demon- 
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strated recently, and which many 
anticipate will greatly facilitate travel, 
first in the source of the power em- 
ployed, and second in the absence of 
iron rails. The apparatus at Ehrings- 
dorf has no steam boiler, and its wheels 
are obviously not intended to run on 
rails, on account of the elastic contriv- 
ances with which they are surrounded, 
and which seem excellently fitted for 
operating upon ordinary highways, as 
was demonstrated when the vehicle 
was drawn from the place where it was 
found to the Archduke’s carriage shed. 
In a word, the new conveyance is 
clearly intended to run under its own 
power, but not by steam, and without 
the use of rails. . . . 

We have discovered that the ma- 
chine which produces the power is in 
the forward part of the apparatus. Our 
first assumption, that it was a kind of 
automaton such as Beireis built at 
Helmstedt for various purposes, proved 
incorrect. We were unable to ascertain 
its real construction, because it was 
completely encased in a great metal 
box of irregular form. We found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to open this, and in 
doing so were obliged to destroy it. 

This machine was heated by a light, 
waterlike fluid with an unpleasant 
odor, contained in a tank in the rear of 
the wagon and carried to the machine 
itself by an ingenious pumping arrange- 
ment. This fluid is lighter than water, 
and has the faculty of dissolving fats 
and resins. It is a dangerous substance, 
for the vapor rising from it is highly 
explosive. I discovered this through 
my servant Johann Léwe, who acted as 
my assistant during my investigations. 
Léwe approached a dish containing 
some of this fluid which had not entirely 
evaporated, with a lighted candle in 
his hand, whereupon a sharp explosion 
with a flash of flame followed. Luckily 
for Léwe, it merely singed his beard 
and eyebrows. I have not been able to 
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make an exact analysis of the fluid. A 
sample has been sent to the English 
chemist, Michael Faraday, who has 
just been appointed Professor at the 
Royal Institution in London, as we 
suspect that it is somewhat similar to 
the liquid which he has distilled from 
certain oils. . . . 

We had great difficulty in investi- 
gating the character of the gas with 
which the great rims surrounding the 
wheels were filled. To our surprise, we 
ultimately discovered that this was 
nothing but ordinary air pumped into 
these rims under high pressure. . . . 
The inventor has utilized a number of 
remarkable discoveries in applying 
electricity to his machine. He is far in 
advance of Galvani and Volta, and has 
used an electric current of such 
power, and employed it with such 
skill, that we may well apply to his 
achievement the term electro-engi- 
neering. 

On an apparatus evidently intended 
as a meter, placed in front of the for- 
ward seat, we discovered the name 
‘Ampére.” We have every reason to 
suppose that this applies to Professor 
André Ampére of the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, whose theory of the 
identity of electricity and magnetism 
is worthy of the utmost attention. 
Another evidence of French influence 
was the use of the metric system, as 
indicated by the fact that there is a 
register on the machine marked in 
kilometres. . 

Wonderful as are the evidences of 
the genius of the inventor in the realm 
of physical and chemical science, as in- 
dicated by such a diversity of apparatus 
cleverly combined in a single whole, so 
that every part performs its function 
perfectly in relation to all the other 
parts, this is not the most astounding 
feature of the vehicle. It is absolutely 
incomprehensible how the inventor 
was able to shape his difficult materials 
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with such exactness, beauty, and pre- 
cision in making them respond to the 
idea he had in mind. He clearly must 
have possessed a great number of ma- 
chines of which we know nothing, but 
which were indispensable in his work. 

For this reason I am of the opinion, 
not only that the vehicle discovered at 
Ehringsdorf is for the time being use- 
less for practical purposes, but that it 
cannot even serve as a model for our 
own inventors and machinists. It 
would be as impossible for them to 
profit by it at our present stage of 
progress as it would be for a man who 
does not understand a language to ap- 
preciate the mysterious beauties of a 
poem written in it. We must first mas- 
ter the vocabulary and the grammar of 
an unknown tongue before we can 
hope to appreciate the refinements of 
its metre. 

I would therefore recommend that 
the yellow vehicle of Ehringsdorf be 
stored away in some suitable place, so 
that it may not confuse our minds and 
interfere with the steady progress of 
our unfolding knowledge. We must 
first master what lies immediately 
ahead, and advance step by step. The 
complete, the ultimate, is merely an 
illusory will-o’-the-wisp. Only by our 
own toil and labor, by innumerable ap- 
plications of trial and error, by unceas- 
ing experiment, can we move forward. 
Short cuts will lead us nowhere. 


On the fifth of February, 1827, 
Goethe was seated in his study with 
Eckermann. It was the day following 
the one upon which the poet had sub- 
mitted his report on the vehicle of 
Ehringsdorf to the Archduke, and their 
conversation reverted to that strange 
contrivance. 

‘I confess that I feel puzzled,’ ad- 
mitted Goethe, ‘whenever I think of 
that mysterious phenomenon. For I 
can only call it a phenomenon, an ap- 
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pearance out of another or a future 
world. I could not put that in my re- 
port, for even as it is our people are too 
much given to mysticism. It would not 
do to speak of the thing as super- 
natural, or else they would go crazy 
over it. They might imagine it foretold 
a great disaster — the end of the world, 
or something equally silly. 

‘But privately — between ourselves 
—TI admit that this marvelous inci- 
dent has completely monopolized my 
thoughts. It has diverted my mind 
from all other topics. You may dis- 
cover some evidence of this in my 
Klassische Walpurgisnacht, where I 
travel through time and space as if I 
actually possessed a vehicle like the one 
found at Ehringsdorf. 

“What will the world be like when 
such machines are in universal use? I 
feel sure that such a tremendous ad- 
vance in physics and mechanics will be 
accompanied by equal progress in all 
the arts. Only great and noble beings 
could possibly use such vehicles. And 
this progress will necessarily express 
itself, not only in individual character, 
but also in political and social institu- 
tions. It will be a golden age where 
want, hunger, sickness, wars, and in- 
justice are no longer known. Men who 
have conquered nature to that extent 
will unquestionably have overcome 
their personal vices, and will have de- 
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vised a new social order which will 
make our society of to-day look like 
utter barbarism. I fear that our con- 
temporary poets will not cut a very 
good figure then. All that I have writ- 
ten will possibly seem merely the first 
uncertain steps toward real poetry, 
which the great geniuses of that coming 
age will have exalted to dizzy heights 
beyond my faltering vision.’ 

Eckermann had no reply to make to 
this, but merely remarked: ‘Last night 
I fell to thinking of a name for the 
vehicle that we found out there at 
Ehringsdorf. Since it moves itself, it 
occurred to me that “automobile” 
might be the right word.’ 

Goethe shook his head with vigorous 
dissent. ‘Automobile? How did you 
hit upon that unhappy idea? It’s a 
hybrid word, half Greek, half Latin, 
and also has a most barbarous sound. 
An age capable of producing such a 
perfect bit of mechanism as that will 
tolerate no such uneuphonious philo- 
logical abortions. I do not know what 
they will name the thing — perhaps 
“ipsomobil,” or “‘autokinetikon.” But 
“automobile”! The word grates in- 
tolerably on my ear.’ 

Goethe rose and, turning his back to 
Eckermann, walked over to his desk, 
whereupon the latter, embarrassed by 
the master’s displeasure, silently with- 
drew. 


. 
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BY HUMBERT WOLFE 


“THE curious thing about it all is that 
M. André Maurois, unlike so many of 
his compatriots, actually likes the 
English. You might have imagined, 
therefore —’ But perhaps I had better 
begin at the beginning of the conversa- 
tion in an imaginary room in the Cour 
de St. Pierre at Geneva. 

And first, since the room is imagi- 
nary, let us imagine it. It will be on the 
lower side of the Square, facing the 
beech that grows out of the sloping 
cobbles, and the Miadchenhaus in the 
Place de la Taconnerie. It will, of 
course, be irrigated by the little water- 
clear notes of the Cathedral chimes, set 
by a campanologist in love with a 
musical box. Yes, the two tall windows 
of the one side will be safely enfolded in 
that gentle Square, which even Calvin 
could not unmellow. But, if these 
windows are so enclosed, the two at the 
other end of the long low room will 
open — well, not on eternity, but at 
least on a huge drop over peaked roofs 
to the Lake and the Jura like a herd of 
grazing elephants, wearing (since it is 
winter) white elephant-cloths on their 
huge flanks. Absolute silence, except 
for the quarterly bells; and candles in 
the sconces! 


Myself. You think, then, that our 
English language is so unmanageable 
that it can only aspire to the severe 
forms of art when strained off in the 
regular moulds of rime and rhythm? 
It is, as I understand you, a sort of iron 


‘From the New Criterion (London literary 
quarterly), January 


ore that must be melted out of the 
stone before it can be put to higher 
uses. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. No, I 
do not go so far as that. For to say ofa 
foreign tongue that it is not capable of 
prose would be merely insolence. I 
venture the opinion, however, that 
your words are like one of your bank 
holiday crowds— very many, very 
gay, but rather indistinguishable, and 
stuck together. Very effective on the 
whole, but by themselves — will you 
forgive what might sound impertinent? 
—a little sheepish. They do not stand, 
easily and gracefully, in small and 
sculptural groups. They have force, 
more indeed than our French words, 
but far more than these they need the 
poet’s parade orders. 

Myself. Would you go so far as to 
deny ‘style’ to all our English prose 
writers? I pass over our Prayer Book, 
and Sir Thomas Browne. I do not even 
cite Sterne, or Jane Austen. I give you 
moderns only—George Meredith, 
Joseph Conrad, and, above all, Bernard 
Shaw. We think that they compare not 
unfavorably with your Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, and Marcel Proust. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. Your 
mention of Shaw in that gallery sur- 
prises me, and I should have to reflect 
a little before replying. But for the 
other two I have no doubts whatever. 
Style must flow out of the nature of the 
writing. It must not be added, like 
icing on a cake, or stone icing on the 
iron girders of a modern building. It is 
the sense of completeness achieved in 
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each individual part. This does not 
mean that the disarrangement of a 
word would destroy the harmony, as 
would a slipped syllable in a rhythm, 
but it does mean that it should give the 
reader that impression. With Meredith 
and Conrad you could omit, not only 
words, but pages, without producing 
any noticeable reaction. Meredith 
indeed is, in our view, pure, or rather 
impure, stucco. He falls short even of 
the baroque, because his is a heavy, and 
not a light-hearted, eccentricity. Con- 
rad, on the other hand, has found the 
English language too tough for him, or 
so I judge. Those huge undigested, and 
perhaps indigestible, slabs of beauty! 
The effect is like Rodin, except that, 
whereas Rodin often leaves a part of 
his design unfinished of set purpose, 
Conrad leaves it all unfinished. Flau- 
bert would have found much to admire 
in Conrad—in the way of raw 
material. 

Myself. Dear me! You express your- 
self with some certainty! You will 
perhaps forgive me if I retort that your 
language owes its reputation to its 
actual poverty. It has, in its literary 
use, a certain affinity to the Japanese 
‘No’ poems. It is not its actual beauty, 
nor what it expresses, for both of these 
are, to us, very little. It is rather that 
the words, being so few, acquire a sort 
of repetition value. You cannot see the 
word for the shadows, nor hear its 
sound for the echoes. But, to leave this 

“exchange of ranging shots, let us come 
to your Proust. He has, I believe, a 
high reputation in France? 

First Intelligent Frenchman. And in 
England! 

Myself. The peculiar habit of the 
English is to believe that all good things 
come from abroad — in order to get 
away from the foreigners! You must 
not pay too much attention to our 
estimate of your literature. 

But it is Proust with whom I am 
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concerned. In what does he, for ex. 
ample, surpass Arnold Bennett? 

First Intelligent Frenchman. But 
precisely in the matter of ‘style.’ Mr. 
Bennett cannot, for example, stand 
still; he must move to be alive. It isa 
fault, even a grave fault. It is, in 
effect, the difference between a bird and 
an airplane. Proust has, naturally, the 
bird’s quality of repose, or seeming 
repose. He does not need to agitate his 
wings to prove that he can fly. I do not 
blame Mr. Bennett; he has done almost 
all that the Teuton structure of the 
language will permit; the great hulking 
words are such that if they are not 
constantly hustled they relapse into 
sulky heaps. Proust, with the same 
material, might have done no better. 
His good fortune was that, being a 
Frenchman, his raw material was Mr. 
Bennett’s finished article. 

Myself. Do you suggest, then, that 
‘style’ is sufficient in itself? In an 
Olympic runner, for example, it is 
excellent to race with the action of the 
wind itself. The prize, however, is 
awarded to him who arrives first. 
There is something, is there not, to be 
said for having a goal? 

First Intelligent Frenchman. The 
stylist carries his goal about with him. 
He is always there. No struggle, — at 
least none visible, — no effort! Con- 
sider, for example, our Anatole France 
—not a very great writer as true 
greatness is measured. But set him 
beside your Wells! It is sculpture 
beside a cotton mill. With France @ 
single gesture crystallizes a generation. 
With Wells it requires a generation to 
crystallize a gesture. 

Myself. If you descend to epigram! 
But listen! You have chosen your two 
protagonists well. You admit of 


France, I think, that he has less sub- 
stance than other stylists (the very 
-few!) as great as himself; while we 
freely admit that Wells, who has 
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infinite substance, splashes about like 
an elephant engaged in the decoration 
of the Albert Hall. And yet I believe 
that finally Wells will outlast France. 
And I will tell you why. Anatole fits 
with such delicate precision into the 
mind that ultimately he will not gener- 
ate enough friction to be noticeable. 
But Wells will always have enough grit 
on the surface to prove an irritant. I 
can imagine a time when Anatole 
France will be a collector’s piece. 
Wells, on the other hand, will continue 
to sprawl in anybody’s sitting-room, 
and perhaps — who knows? — in the 
kitchen. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. I make 
you a present of the kitchen. With us 
it provides a standard rather for dishes 
than for art. But its mere mention in 
such a context does, I think, throw a 
light on the profound gulf that sep- 
arates our two nations in their approach 
to literature. To us it still seems that 
the English in this respect are at best 
brilliant amateurs, who on occasion 


have astounding luck. The English 
writer is not in the presence of a literary 
Code Napoléon, relentlessly admin- 
istered by the High Court of the 
Academy. As your Kipling says, he 
walks by himself, and all places are 
alike to him — the kitchen, the salon, 


and the slopes of Parnassus. This 
license is, in our view, in itself a fatal 
weakness. The Englishman is like a 
dancer who sets about the Russian 
ballet without realizing that there are a 
multitude of carefully studied steps 
and positions to be acquired, and that, 
further, great dancing consists in 
subordinating these steps to a new 
Impetus, but never in neglecting them. 

It may happen, indeed it does 
happen, that immense talent produces 
first-rate results in spite of the absence 
of the necessary grounding. But it is 
certain, in our view, that with such a 
grounding a success even greater would 
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be achieved. The Frenchman who 
desires to write has to submit to a 
discipline of extreme severity. The 
discipline defeats the vast majority. 
Of the rest a number become merely 
jugglers, producing their notes with the 
colorless certainty of a pianola. But 
the very few achieve a quite amazing 
force, because, the difficulties sur- 
mounted, they can never fall back into 
slackness or disorder. And with a 
material comparatively limited they 
can evolve a bewildering series of 
patterns. But these patterns, as in 
great music, are always implicit, and 
forever revert to the original motif. 
The great French writer ends by falling 
in love with his difficulties, and, in his 
highest moments, he translates the 
Aristotelian formula into romance by 
presenting the time and the place and 
the loved one all together. 

Myself. I am afraid that we are 
becoming rather discursive, and drift- 
ing away from the original point of our 
conversation, which was the curious 
attitude of mental superiority that 
your best people adopt to our poets. I 
will come back to that in a moment. 
Just now I am thinking of Anatole 
France’s story of Pontius Pilate. It put 
me in mind at once of another skeptical 
account of the Nazarene. I have in 
mind George Moore’s The Brook Kerith. 
I will not conceal from you that I am 
almost blinded with admiration for 
that wonderful book, and that I may, 
therefore, be speaking of it a little 
uncritically. But I choose it because 
George Moore has taken 571 pages to 
express what you claim your Anatole 
France polished off in a sentence. You 
might perhaps urge before I say more 
on this point that a fairer comparison 
would be with Renan’s Vie de Jésus. 
But I hardly think so. For we are here 
in the climate of the deliberately 
fictitious, or, as you would say, in a 
situation where ‘in our most absolute 
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objectivity we retain the most absolute 
control.’ I maintain, therefore, the 
juxtaposition of Moore and France. 

Now, from your point of view, 
George Moore is particularly interest- 
ing. His early literary years were spent 
in France. He soaked himself in French 
literature and art. He prefaced The 
Confessions of a Young Man with a 
dedication to Jacques Blanche in what 
he may quite possibly have believed to 
be French prose. And I dare say that 
he conceives himself always to have 
been governed by French standards. 
Well, The Brook Kerith is an account of 
the life of Christ. You probably know 
Moore’s story? I willingly take its 
culmination. Jesus finds that His flock 
has been almost destroyed by bad 
shepherding, thieves, and the want of a 
ram. The beloved Shepherd searches 
through all the unfriendly hills for His 
ram, and finally comes upon one when 
He himself is almost at the last gasp of 
exhaustion. The ram is a newly born 
one of a great breed, but is given to Him 
because it is like to die. Jesus staggers 
back the long, long way across the hills, 
bearing the baby ram in His bosom. It 
lives, and the flock is restored. 

I set that figure against the slick 
perfection of Anatole France’s Pontius. 
With France there is the metallic click 
of absolute, if exquisite, negation. With 
George Moore’s Jesus the world’s 
passionate belief in that adored figure 
is given a heartbreaking, but none the 
less completely positive, twist. Here is 
Jesus, who, they believed, saved the 
flocks of the world, saving a little flock 
of sheep on the hills of Palestine. I do 
not believe that anybody could read 
George Moore’s account without feeling 
his heart turn over. I am not sure that, 
in reading Anatole France’s epigram, 
even the mind turns over. I claim the 
returning Shepherd for English litera- 
ture. I give you the Roman procurator 
in his litter at the baths. 
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First Intelligent Frenchman. It would 
have been fairer on what you say to 
have compared Moore with Renan. 
But I am not sufficiently familiar with 
Moore to continue the argument with 
him as an illustration. We had better, 
I think, go on to poetry. But before 
that we will dine, and after dinner 
Jocquelin is coming in. You know that 
he has already a considerable reputa- 
tion as in the legitimate succession to 
the Parnasse. I find you a more obdu- 
rate antagonist than I had anticipated, 
and I shall not be sorry to have 
Jocquelin’s assistance. 

Myself. Dinner, by all means; but 
don’t pretend that you think I have 
had the better of the argument. For 
you know that in your mind you are 
convinced that we have each of us 
proved conclusively, not that either is 
right or wrong, but that the gulf 
between the English and French con- 
ceptions is not to be bridged. 


You will now be good enough to 
permit me to imagine the dinner, as 
you have permitted me to imagine the 
room and the conversation. The table 
will be set for two at the window look- 
ing over the roofs to the Lake and the 
Jura. The Lake will be all strung with 
arc lamps, shining like Chinese lanterns 
at a ball, and above the Jura, looking 
like stage mountains, inaccessible 
because they are n’t there, the greater 
Chinese lantern of a yellow moon will 
slowly suspend itself from the invisible 
branches of heaven. There will be, of 
course, amusing things to eat, as, for 
example, that queer blue trout-fish 
féra from the Lake, and something 
truffled to follow. And we shall drink, 
I think, Mont d’Or, that Swiss wine put 
up in hock bottles, with a faint subacid 
hint of bubbles — not by any means 4 
good wine, but the Swiss grapes cat 
never quite shake themselves free of 
the snow; there is a certain sell- 
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protective asperity. Presently we shall 
be smoking the perfectly good Gold 
Flake cigarettes that Messrs. Wills 
surprisingly manufacture in Switzer- 
land, and there will be a knock at the 
door, and M. Jocquelin will enter, and 
with him French poetry. 


First Intelligent Frenchman. Ah, 
Jocquelin! You have met, I think, Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe! He has a certain 
interest in literature, having actually, 
so they inform me, attempted some- 
thing on his own account. His interest 
for us, however, is that he has, it seems 
tome, a more than average knowledge 
of his country’s literature, and, if I may 
say so without offense, rather more 
knowledge of ours than is common with 
the English. In these circumstances 
his views on the comparative impor- 
tance of the two have a certain interest. 
We have for the last two hours or so 
been ranging among the prosaists. We 
have had comparisons of Bennett and 
Proust, Anatole France and George 
Moore, which have, I’m afraid, taken 
us very little further. I still maintain 
that it is a contest between profes- 
sionals and amateurs; and he, I think, 
would say that to be a professional is in 
itself a confession of failure. We are 
agreed, however, that we shall bring 
the conversation to an issue if we bring 
poetry into the field. It is in this that I 
particularly welcome your assistance, 
because our friend, though he has in no 
way convinced me, maintains his posi- 
tion stoutly enough. And, by the way, 
Ithink it will be best if we continue the 
conversation each in his own language. 
For none of us is, I think, sufficiently 
adept at the foreign tongue to be con- 
vincing. 

M. Jocquelin. I suppose that what 
has been in discussion is the almost 
threadbare quarrel that may be called, 
for the sake of brevity, the Racine- 
Shakespeare problem. Shakespeare, as 
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we know, has only been recognized at 
all generally in France in the last fifty 
years, and Racine, as I understand, is 
not recognized yet at all in Great 
Britain. Now this, in my view, crystal- 
lizes the whole question. Shakespeare 
has the whole of British opinion as 
solidly behind him as Racine the 
French, and yet we have this bewilder- 
ing diversity of view between the two 
nations. This would produce a feeling 
of despair as to the validity of any 
literary reputation if we did not find 
that the French and English were 
equally prepared to salute neutral 
writers, as, for example, Vergil and 
Sophocles. 

We are compelled, therefore, to 
consider how the difference of opinion 
arises, what its justification is, and 
which, if either, of the nations is to 
blame. And I observe this: in your 
latest school of thought, that repre- 
sented by such writers as Lytton 
Strachey and Garnett, I find an in- 
creasing recognition of the claims of 
French poetry. The old British gibe, 
that the best we can find to say of 
poetry is that it is beau comme la prose, 
is losing its hold. You remember that 
even the most understanding of the 
English, — and the most Francophile, 
— till very recently, gave us the palm 
over themselves for prose, but would 
not allow us verse. All that is changing, 
and we seem to be progressing to some- 
thing like a unity of standard. And 
perhaps I may be permitted to say that 
this is the less surprising when we 
reflect that both Strachey and Garnett 
write with almost a French discipline. 
Indeed, when Maurois translated Lady 
into Fox he found that to all intents and 
purposes it translated itself, and, on 
the other hand, when Ariel was trans- 
lated into English it read, they tell me, 
like a Lytton Strachey essay. 

Myself. I shall have a word to say 
about your Maurois, and our Stracheys 
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and Garnetts, in a minute. But just 
now I should like to take your point as 
to the growing understanding between 
the two peoples. I think you are right 
in your belief, and I rejoice that it 
should be so. But there remains the 
gulf which we failed to bridge before 
dinner. May I put it like this? Your 
friend asserts that, given genius, your 
poetry succeeds because of its rules. I 
on my side should assert, in spite of 
them. And I would say in support of 
this that, though I have: never dis- 
covered a satisfactory definition of 
poetry, nor yet any criterion which 
distinguishes satisfactorily between it 
and prose, I have always thought of 
poetry as the ‘airplane touch.’ I mean 
by this that at some moment thought 
lifts from the ground and flies. 

Now it is true that birds are liable to 
all the laws of gravity; but their virtue 
and beauty is to defy and defeat these 
laws. You will observe that only three 
sorts of birds have ever been taught 
tricks — clumsy ones, like the parrot, 
the magpie, and the raven; the Peking- 
ese ones, like the canary and pigeon; 
and birds of prey, like hawks. But 
nobody has taught the lark or the 
thrush to sing better or differently, nor 
has anyone improved on the slow 
majesty of the swerving gull. Emo- 
tional? Yes, but there is a meaning 
behind it. Flight is no better for clip- 
ping the wings. Tell me what your 
greatest poets have done, and I will tell 
you why they fall short of Shake- 
speare’s flight and stoop. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. You 
create for us an emotional picture of 
birds in flight, and then think you have 
proved your case. Suppose that, as you 
say, poetry is speech in flight. You 
admit the laws of gravity. Would the 
gull fly better if it contravened them? 
Or the poet write better poetry because 
he was reckless of the laws of his craft, 
as immutable as those of nature? And 
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even if I agreed — though I do not — 
that Shakespeare is in effect a greater 
poet than Victor Hugo, I should still 
say that if he had been a Frenchman 
he would have learned, what he so 
grievously lacked—restraint. And 
then perhaps there would have been no 
question of his ascendancy. 

M. Jocquelin. I would rather put it 
in a different way from my friend. To 
me, poetry is not, and should not be, 
primarily a research into the hidden 
loveliness of words, any more than 
music of sound. Words are, of course, 
its raw material, but they should reflect 
clearly, and if possible immutably, 
clear conceptions flashed out at a white 
heat of creative certainty. You have, 
I think, in English a phrase, ‘inevitable 
line.’ No line is to me inevitable, but 
the thought behind it may, and indeed 
should, be. 

Myself. And there, I believe, we 
really do come to what the Americans 
call a ‘showdown.’ I will confess that it 
is only in the last two years that I have 
been able to find what seems to me real 
poetry in your writers. And shall I tell 
you what converted me, to what I owed 
my salvation? It was precisely owing 
to two lines of Victor Hugo, which seem 
to me, if any lines in the world are, 
inevitable. They are the last two of the 
following four: — 

Votre aile en le heurtant ne fera rien répandre du 
vase, ott je m’abreuve et que j'ai bien rempli. 
Mon dme a plus de feu que vous n’avez de cendre, 

mon ceeur a plus d’amour que vous n’ avez d'oubli. 

These two lines have exactly what! 
seek in true poetry, verbal magic that 
passes far beyond the poet’s mind, and 
points beyond itself as surely as the are 
to the full circle. At its highest moment 
verse trembles on the edge of thought, 
and we peer, awe-stricken, over the tall 
battlements of life. 

M. Jocquelin. I recognize in what 
you say the traditional English enthu- 
siasm for lost causes. Victor Hugo 1 
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say it as a Frenchman) is perhaps the 
first of our poets, but not because of 
verbal felicity, — though he has that in 
plenty, — but rather because, though 
he affected to trifle with the rules, he 
magnificently justified them. He was 
toa limited extent an innovator, but he 
never approached within speaking 
distance of the liberties that the most 
rigid of English poets habitually allow 
themselves. It is easy to be an anarch- 
ist; but it is terribly difficult to make 
law and order blossom like the rose. 
Shakespeare remains to us a trium- 
phant rebel, but Victor Hugo, as it 
were, makes an archangel out of a 
policeman. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. I told 
you that he would help me. I could 
have talked for months and never 
reached that phrase. And, in itself, it is 
rather like French poetry. It does — in 
my mind — decisively present a whole 
range of ideas in a sentence. It ranges 
itself definitely, and has the hardness, 
and the many facets, of a diamond. Oh, 
I recognize that it is half a joke, but I 
am not sure that all poetry may not be, 
as your proverb has it, a true word 
spoken in jest. For jest or humor is the 
sense of proportion reduced to its finest 
point. 

Myself. I appreciate the wit, and 
indeed the profundity, of M. Jocque- 
lin’s observation. I would only say, in 
reply, that I begin to have a glimmer- 
ing of how a person so gifted and so 
obviously intelligent as M. Maurois 
could have committed so formidable a 
gaffe as his Ariel. You know, of course, 
that the book had a wild success in 
England, probably greater even than it 
had in France. There were two reasons 
for this success. In the first place, it 
was uncommonly well written. It was 
as lively as Harlequin, and as neatly 
spangled. In the next place, the Eng- 
lish are, in matters of literature, amaz- 
ingly ready to be convinced of the 
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inferiority of their native spirit. Not 
only that, but at this moment two of 
their wittiest writers — Strachey and 
Garnett — were mysteriously con- 
vinced of the superiority of all things 
French. They may deny this — I don’t 
know; but there is hardly a word which 
they write that has n’t the air of having 
returned from Cook’s with an excursion 
ticket to the Gare du Nord in its 
pocket. And these two stand for a 
great deal in what is most vital in to- 
day’s critical attitude. Like yourselves, 
they believe in order before beauty, and 
wit before wisdom. 

When, therefore, your M. Maurois 
came along and presented our radiant 
Shelley as a sort of man about Heaven 
our literary world emitted a gasp of 
gratified astonishment. With blistering 
equanimity M. Maurois ungods our 
creature of 


sunshine, dew and flame, 


and converts our demigod into a demi- 
vierge. The curious thing about it all is 
that M. André Maurois, unlike so many 
of his compatriots, actually likes the 
English. You might have imagined, 
therefore, that he would have tried to 
get an English point of view on Shelley. 
He might, for example, have read 
Matthew Arnold on him — though he 
would have been rather misled by that 
beautiful essay; or he might actually 
have read a poem or two of this 
author’s. 

He would then have discovered that 
Shelley’s light was of a very formidable 
character, that it cracked, like a levin- 
bolt, clean through ugliness, horror, 
and fear, and that the figure that 
Maurois described with a certain half- 
laughing, half-malicious tenderness was 
as fierce and winged as a Valkyrie. 
Yes, he could have progressed from 
Arnold’s ‘beautiful ineffectual angel’ 
to the true image of one of Milton’s 
thrones, terrible in its effectual loveli- 
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hess. I thought, I confess, that the 
attitude of M. Maurois was dictated 
partly by sheer intellectual flippancy, 
and partly by the ingrained belief in 
France that the English were mad as 
children are mad, not because they are 
essentially lunatic, but because they 
aren’t yet old enough or civilized 
enough not to behave as such. But in 
the light of what you and M. Jocquelin 
are saying, it seems to me that I have 
genuinely misjudged M. Maurois. In 
presenting Shelley as a sort of graceful 
Pantaloon, he was really embodying 
the theory that poetry is a joke, and 
consequently that Grock is undoubt- 
edly the greatest living French poet, 
followed at a respectful distance in 
England by George Robey. 

M. Jocquelin. You do not, of course, 
seriously believe what you are saying, 
nor need I defend my friend, because 
I see from the look in your face that 
you know you are being guilty of the 
very cleverness of which you accuse 
M. Maurois. But, while allowing for 
overemphasis in the heat of contro- 
versy, I still remain surprised that you 
have taken M. Maurois’s work so ill. 
After all, remember that he was not 
concerned with Shelley’s verse, but 
with his life. If you regard his attitude 
as flippant, surely it is less so than that 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey in his essay on 
Cardinal Manning, which gained — 
in my view —a so deserved triumph. 

But we must not let ourselves be 
distracted from the main issue by 
Maurois’s tour de force. You may 
argue that he has failed to appreciate 
your Shelley, and conclude, as I under- 
stand you said the other evening at 
dinner apropos of a bottle of Hermit- 
age, ‘one swallow of this does n’t make 
a spring, it makes a summer.’ But you 
must not let a talent for thinking out 
epigrams, and delivering them as 
though they were spontaneous, cloud 
your vision. Because you are angry 
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with Maurois, you must n’t assume 
that nobody in France understands 
English poetry, as you would wish it 
to be understood. I believe that, if we 
took half a dozen French and English 
poets, and chose out what we liked best, 
we should not be far apart. For 
example, you have chosen Puisque j'ai 
mis ma lévre from Hugo, and I should 
certainly have chosen ‘Adonais’ from 
Shelley. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. And yet 
the breach remains unclosed, because, 
even if by accident the two of you 
lighted on the same poems, and even 
the same lines, your reasons would be 
quite different. I remember discussing 
Antony and Cleopatra once with an 
Englishman. I asked him what was in 
his view the highest note of the play, 
and he quoted the lines of Antony’s 
return from his pseudo triumph, when 


Cleopatra cries, 
Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue, com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught? 


and Antony’s answer, 
My nightingale! 


I asked him if he knew Jose-Maria de 
Heredia’s sonnet of the same name, 
and, on his admitting ignorance, I gave 
it to him to read. He remained per- 
fectly unin ‘crested, but at the last three 
lines his face lighted up. You remember 
them, of course: 

Et sur elle courbé, l ardent Imperator 

Vit dans ses larges yeux, étoilés de points dor, 

Toute une mer immense ov fuyaient des galéres. 
‘My God!’ he said. ‘If only he ’d found 
the right words, that last line would 
have been poetry.’ I don’t see how the 
difference between the two points of 
view could be more sharply stated. 
What is it that you English find to be 
so intoxicated with in the words them- 
selves? What are words! Curious ar- 
bitrary noises that have, through the 
process of time, been overlaid either 
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with star-dust or decay. But in them- 
glves nothing. It is the directing 
vision working through them which is 
everything. We French seek shape, not 
colored clouds. 

Myself. I am not prepared lightly to 
abandon words, either alone or in the 
strange harmonies of rhythm. I believe 
that, both in themselves and so grouped, 
they have a definite objective value. 
And, indeed, I have often thought that 
it is the strange superficial lucidity of 
your words that makes poetry in your 
language difficult. That gold elusive 
essence seems to slip between the 
smooth surfaces. I can never forget my 
astonishment and sense of growing 
estrangement as I read the French 
Bible. When, for our slow grave gran- 
ite words there were substituted your 
glittering fishlike shapes, it seemed to 
me that all the haunting quality had 
gone. 

At the very top and climax of all 
French verse I am still conscious of the 
reins, and I believe it is, in the last re- 
srt, the language itself, and not the 
tules, that imposes them. 

M. Jocquelin. Well, you will hardly 
expect me to agree with your last con- 
clusion. My view is, most clearly, that 
the French language, of all media ever 
treated, is the best fitted for perfect 
expression, both in prose and verse. It 
has a suppleness, a lightness, almost 
afragrance, but it can assume a Cice- 
tonian pomp, or a Demosthenic vehe- 
mence, with equal effect. But, over 
and above all, I adhere firmly to Ri- 
varol’s famous dictum: ‘La langue 
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frangaise est la seule qui ait une probité 
attachée @ sor génie.’ That ‘probity’ of 
our tongue is exactly what we miss in 
the Teuton languages, and it seems to 
me to be reflected in our thought. You 
said a little earlier, almost eloquently, 
‘At its highest moment verse trembles 
on the edge of thought, and we peer, 
awe-stricken, over the tall battlements 
of life.’ Well, we French take the view 
that beyond thought is chaos, and we do 
not wish to peer over the battlements of 
life, because there would be nothing 
to see. We will carry thought to the 
ends of the earth, but where thought 
ends there the earth ends. Perhaps this 
difference is indeed fundamental. We 
have heard much over here of your 
poetry of the Celtic twilight. I have 
read in the essays of your W. B. Yeats 
these phrases: ‘I see, indeed, in the 
arts of every country these faint out- 
lines and faint energies . . . which 
I call the autumn of the body.’ We 
French should call it the winter of 
the mind. 

First Intelligent Frenchman. You see 
how far apart you are, in spite of your 
hopeful belief that the two of you would 
ultimately light on the same best poems 
in the two languages. We shall, I fear, 
never reach a point when the English 
will like French poetry for French 
reasons, or the French, English for 
English. 

Myself. Perhaps a thousand years 
hence, when they are both dead lan- 
guages! 

M. Jocquelin. French will never be a 
dead language! 





A FRENCH STUDENT IN GERMANY’ 


BY S. DANYSZ 


Tue Frenchman traveling in Germany 
soon discovers the excellence of the 
Dawes Plan, and may console himself 
with the calculation that he is paying 
part of the Reparations when he buys 
a railway ticket. Of course, he can use 
his bicycle if he wants to. The streets, 
paved with a kind of mosaic stone whose 
virtue is just beginning to be recog- 
nized in Paris, are excellent, unless they 
are closed for repairs. This, I am told, 
is the result of the war. Retreating 
artillery and the growth of automobile 
traffic, together with a lack of funds 
during the inflation period, postponed 
these activities until now, when every- 
thing is being done at once. Next year 
the streets will be as smooth as a bil- 
liard table. 

Godesberg is a conglomeration of 
villas and little houses on the banks of 
the Rhine, and has for some time been 
free from French occupation. It is 
inhabited by former officers and re- 
signed officials, old capitalists who were 
heavily hit by the inflation and the 
revaluation of German securities at 
twelve per cent of their face value. I 
ask the way, and, though my pronun- 
ciation ought to scorch the ears off the 
old gentlemen, workmen, and ladies 
whom I address, their replies surprise 
me. I had expected much rude- 
ness, and find, not only the greatest 
politeness, but a genuine desire to be of 
assistance. Passing before a store, I 
find that four or five languages are 
spoken. ‘English spoken,’ and so on, 

1From Le Progrés Civique (Paris Radical 
weekly), December 11, 18, 25 
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but ‘Ici on parle frangais’ is at the 
head of the list. 

What sort of time am I going to have 
here? I am acquainted with my host 
only through correspondence, and am 
expected to give him French lessons, 
I quickly perceive that there is no 
question of my giving a lesson, as such, 
in the house that I am going to, or in 
any other family where I shall be re- 
ceived. My hosts and their friends are 
glad enough to receive Frenchmen in 
their midst and through them to get 
into contact with France. All of them 
told me that they know France already 
through books, and through experi- 
ences before the war or during it. 
Their knowledge is often profound, 
especially regarding our past and pres- 
ent literature. It astonished me that 
I met scarcely any educated person 
who could not speak more or less 
French. The Germans found them- 
selves morally and materially shut of 
after the war, partly on account of 
general hostility, and later on account 
of the fall of the mark, and they seem 
to aspire to breathe new air again, and 
especially the air of France. They did 
not fail to point out to me that it was 
not they, but the English and American 
tourists, who have been hissed in Paris. 
Recently, they assured me, a German 
was hissed by the crowd because he had 
been taken for an American. 

It would seem that in many of their 
activities, intellectual and moral as 
well as economic and political, the two 
countries have need of each other up to 
a certain point. When that point of 
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saturation is passed, hostility sets in, 
no matter how great friends they may 
have been. If, however, this need foran 
exchange of ideas has not been satisfied 
for a long time, as is the case with 
Germany and France, hostility disap- 
pears and a great eagerness to under- 
stand each other takes its place. 

Walking through the town in the 
evening, my first impression was con- 
firmed, for I saw no signs of the pro- 
verbial hatred. It seemed that there 
were no more of those high collars 
strangling every self-respecting Herr 
Doktor. Instead they wore soft shirts 
open at the neck; and many of them 
were in sport clothes. 

Few of the men wore hats. On a fine 
day those who had hats pinned them to 
a buttonhole on their waistcoat. They 
must be specially constituted to be able 
to expose their heads in this way to the 
hottest rays of the sun, protected only 
by a little tuft of hair above the fore- 
head — for the rest is clipped close. 
Many of the women also walk about 
without hats, showing their bobbed 
hair. This practical style is, it appears, 
now admitted in all classes of society. 

They have one-way streets here. 
The Schupo, as the Schiitzpolizei are 
called, stands in the middle of the 
square. He carries no stick, but his 
white gloves make his arms look like 
the wings of a semaphore, and he 
shows the automobiles which way to 
go. I was particularly anxious to ob- 
serve how much respect the German 
crowds showed for the police, and how 
obedient and well disciplined they 
were. I once noticed a number of peo- 
ple crowding their way into a theatre, 
directed by three Schupos. A door 
opened, and without any discipline 
Whatever the crowd rushed forward, 
pushing my three policemen to one 
side as they cried in vain, Zuriick! 
Luriick! 

Going out for a walk, I ran into a girl 
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and a young lawyer who were setting 
forth on a long tramp into the country. 
They invited me to go with them, but 
I hesitated a little before accepting 
their cordial invitation. We climbed to 
the top of the massive Siebengebirge, 
the last range of hills through which the 
Rhine flows before entering on the 
plains of Holland, and a magnificent 
view greeted us. I need not have had 
any scruples about being a damper on 
the party, for I soon learned that the 
young man no more knew the young 
lady than I knew either of them. Each 
of us had provided himself with food 
for the journey, and each paid his own 
bill when we stopped at an inn to slake 
our thirst. 

This easy simplicity was due in part 
to the districts of the country from 
which my two companions came. One 
of them was from Silesia and the other 
came from the Rhine, where they had 
been members of the Quickborn, a kind 
of Roman Catholic scout organization. 

This procedure is common through- 
out Germany, where it appears a young 
man can freely go to a girl’s house or 
she to his. They can work together if 
they are students, play music, or just 
talk, and no one makes any comments. 
Indeed, people here are astonished that 
there are still civilized countries where 
things are done in a different way, and 
they are especially surprised that 
France, where theoretic feminism had 
advanced as far as it had before the 
war, should have made so little prog- 
ress since. 

These new customs, it must be 
confessed, were not introduced without 
certain excesses at first. Sporting 
societies, groups of rhythmic dancers, 
religious sects, — Catholics among 
them, — were founded in which men 
and women together, quite naked, 
indulged in athletics, went in swim- 
ming, danced, prayed, and read the 
Bible. All that is left of this now is that 
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they wear very scanty costumes when 
they go swimming. 

My host received a number of stu- 
dents who had been in France to attend 
a congress, and, of course, to take 
advantage of the fall of the franc. 
Every cloud has a silver lining, and 
thanks to the pitiful state of our ex- 
change many foreigners will be able to 
make the acquaintance of France. 

The speeches they heard made only 
a slight impression on them, for they 
are not much given to this kind of 
oratory. They do not care for an art 
which too often embellishes the truth, 
and they have a tendency to see only 
the false sentiment involved. Their 
direct contact with France was much 
more fruitful. The attitude of the 
inhabitants of the devastated regions 
made an especially profound impres- 
sion on them. Although many of them 
were too young to have been incrimi- 
nated in any damage done, they met 
with a hostile reception. They re- 
turned, however, believing in the psy- 


chological possibility of reconciliation. 
Naturally they visited Paris from 
end to end, and their descriptions of it 


were interminable. Among other 
things, they were particularly impress- 
ed by the fact that Paris did not 
strike them as the capital of honey- 
mooners and debauchery. Our women 
did not seem indecent or eccentric, and 
they soon understood that certain 
places in the Montmartre were especi- 
ally designed for foreigners from 
across the sea. Apropos of this, I have 
since learned that, if Leipzig furnishes 
France with pornographic books, Paris 
returns the favor. But one cannot 
judge a country by this sort of export. 

In Germany there is unemployment, 
in France they need laborers, and I 
asked why Germans did not go to 
France as workers if they liked it so 
much as visitors. ‘They are afraid of 
being enrolled in the Foreign Legion,’ 
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I was told — and people related to me 
extraordinary tales of disguised re- 
cruiting agents making the acquaint- 
ance of foreign workers, getting them 
drunk and in that condition inducing 
them to sign an enlistment paper, 
shipping them off to Africa, treating 
them badly, and not giving them 
enough to eat. Former Legionaries 
with more or less authentic records 
make a living showing their wounds 
and mutilations and telling about their 
misfortunes and misery. 

Life in the Legion is no bed of roses, 
but I cannot believe that this forcible 
enrollment, of which French opinion is 
totally ignorant, can actually have 
taken place. In fact, that is what I 
said in Germany. It might perhaps be 
urged that in France we try to show 
how false are these stories, which 
everyone here firmly believes. 

Mohammedan mosques are pointed 
toward Mecca. In Germany most of 
the statues and public monuments 
point west, toward France. Is this a 
symbol of attraction manifesting itself 
in many different ways? 

On arriving in Elberfeld, we come 
upon an arch decorated with wreaths 
and with flags proclaiming ‘Welcome 
to Elberfeld.’ I have seen similar in- 
scriptions in all of the German stations. 
It is a good way of laying tourists’ 
anxieties to rest. Soon I discovered 
that this welcome is extended particu- 
larly to people who have come here 
to participate in the various congresses 
that are being held. I run into a 
number of soldiers dressed in gray, 
members of the Reichswehr; discipline 
reigns here, and even on the sidewalks 
are signs, ‘Rechts gehen,’ telling pedes- 
trians to go to the right, as if they wére 
street vehicles; traffic is thick, and 
people shove each other about left 
and right even in the middle of the 
road. The traffic officer has a hard 
time to keep the crowd moving. 
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Street parades are very frequent. 
Every Sunday people march with flags 
and music; and week-day demonstra- 
tions are not rare either. People in 
France would be amazed at the photo- 
graphs of some of the Nationalist 
gatherings, but there is nothing es- 
sentially seditious about them. All 
Parties march quietly in the streets 
provided they have secured police 
permission, which is always freely 
granted. 

Furthermore, each Party waits its 
turn: this coming Sunday is Commu- 
nists’ day, next week is the National- 
ists’, and the week after the Social 
Democrats’. This variety undoubtedly 
breeds a certain amount of danger, and 
unfortunate incidents occur all too 
frequently. It is Friday, and the trees 
are decorated with wreaths, red flags, 
and ribbons stretched from window to 
window. Placards are displayed at- 
tacking capitalism, militarism, the re- 
action, and nationalism, and praising 
Soviet Russia and the Third Inter- 
national. On all sides are the words 
Rot Front with a red fist behind them. 
The hammer and sickle are not signif- 
icant enough to please German Com- 
munists. Meanwhile the Fascisti salute 
each other by stretching out their arms, 
while the Communist greeting is to 
shake your fist and shout ‘ Rot Front!’ 

The visitor who has not been warned 
inadvance might well believe that they 
hate each other, judging from posters 
announcing their programmes. On 
Saturday groups from the suburbs 
bearing torches concentrate in the main 
square; on Sunday morning they march 
in front of the town hall, where speeches 
are delivered and music is played; in 
the afternoon there is a congress in the 
great municipal meeting hall. 

On Saturday evening the streets are 
crowded. A few more policemen are on 
duty, but they are here simply to keep 
order, and not to suppress any mani- 
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festation; some of them are collaborat- 
ing with the Communist authorities. 
They are not grouped, as the police in 
Paris are, at places where manifesta- 
tions are likely to occur. They walk 
about freely and alone among the crowd 
of Communists. Small boys are selling 
propaganda sheets. Here goes the 
band, the leader at its head with his 
huge baton. Musicians dressed in 
white play fifes, drums, and bass drums; 
there are not many cymbals. You hear 
generally the sound of the fifes and the 
beating of the bass drum, and it takes 
some time to recognize the Interna- 
tionale. 

Next come men carrying red flags 
and placards showing red fists, ham- 
mers, and gold mallets. They are 
dressed in uniforms, with the Soviet 
star in their hats; their blouses are 
gray, and they wear belts around their 
waists and over their shoulders. On 
their arms are red bands bearing their 
insignia. They march by in columns of 
three or four, singing. Red fire glows in 
many windows, and finally sections of 
women, also dressed in uniforms, pass 
by, followed by young people, and 
finally by a group of unemployed. The 
poorer class wear only a hat by way of 
uniform. 

More music and more flags. The 
crowd in the rich parts of the town is 
quiet and offers no counter-manifesta- 
tions; for the squad of policemen at the 
end of the parade would make any 
such activity dangerous. These police- 
men are not out of place here, for many 
of them are Socialists themselves. The 
Nationalists are supposed to be much 
more bitter against Severing, the chief 
of the National Police, who is himself a 
Socialist, than they are against the 
French. 

On Sunday there is open-air oratory 
and music. People do not applaud, but 
simply wave their fists, shouting ‘ Rot 
Front!’ The speeches are just like 
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those you would hear anywhere else in 
the world on such an occasion; they 
contain no information, but simply 
play on the emotions; and the people 
shout in unison and feel knit together 
by a common spirit. In Germany, 
however, people are not greatly sensi- 
tive to the magic of the spoken word; 
for in the course of these two days of 
celebration there are very few speeches, 
but a great deal of music and parading. 
The week before, a similar Communist 
manifestation took place at Bonn; and 
next week it will be Diisseldorf or 
somewhere else. Thus every Sunday 
radical workmen can visit their com- 
rades in neighboring towns and pro- 
claim their opinions to the world. 

Some of the week-day parades do not 
contain more than twenty musicians; 
but the Parties do not want to be for- 
gotten between their big celebrations. 
The following Sunday will be a military 
affair. The residential quarters of the 
town will be decorated with black, 
white, and red, but even more with the 
white and red and the white and green 
local flags. 

On Friday, Hindenburg’s eightieth 


birthday is celebrated. Moving pic- 


tures are displayed showing the cross- 
ing of the Danube and the invasion of 
Rumania under Hindenburg and Mack- 
ensen. Four allies against the world — 
‘Many enemies, much honor.’ The life 
of Hindenburg is then shown. He is a 
national hero. His childhood, his 
military career, his fight for the nation’s 
life during the war, his réle as father of 
victorious soldiers during the retreat, 
and as father of the German people in 
the vicissitudes of peace, are all de- 
picted. 

The proceeds from the sale of tickets 
to this picture will help pay for a monu- 
ment that is being raised to Schlageter, 
the hero of the passive resistance, who 
was condemned to death by the French 
military tribunal and shot. 
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On Sunday, Mackensen himself re- 
views the various societies of Elberfeld, 
Barmen, and the surrounding country. 
The reviewing stand is in front of 
Bismarck’s statue, in the middle of the 
park between the two towns. An air- 
plane does tricks above the crowd. 

One by one the delegations arrive, 
carrying their flags. Many of the 
officers wear their old uniforms— 
uhlans, dragoons, hussars, engineers, 
marine and infantry officers. They are 
in parade dress, with spiked helmets or 
helmets with a ball on top. These 
headpieces are made of copper, nickel, 
or shiny black leather. Other groups 
wear black. Those with scarfs around 
their waists are undoubtedly presidents 
of clubs. Many have no costume, but 
carry their old helmets over their arms. 
The majority display an amazing array 
of medals on their chests, which clink 
at every step; and iron crosses are 
everywhere — some fastened around 
the collar, others pinned to all parts of 
the chest. 

Hats are raised and handkerchiefs 
are waved as the automobile carrying 
Field-Marshal Mackensen of _ the 
Death’s-head Hussars passes. People 
shout ‘ Achtung!’ and the troops pass in 
review. After a few orders, they form 
in a hollow square and listen to a brief 
speech from their former commander: 
‘Old soldiers, thank you for coming. 
Conserve preciously the idea of mili- 
tary duty and of defense of the Father- 
land. Transmit it intact to the young 
generation.” Music and more orders 
while Mackensen stations himself at 
the head of the parade. The band 
strikes up an old military air, fifes and 
cymbals alternate, the different dele- 
gations file by, each carrying a flag, and 
more music, groups of young men, an 
even a squad of women, bring up the 
rear. 

Mackensen stops and stations him- 
self at the right of the road, surrounded 
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by a few superior officers. The band 
stands in front of him, and the whole 
parade marches past executing the well- 
named goose-step. It richly deserves the 
admiration of first sergeants. 

If a spectator does not enjoy a good 
view, and can see only the heads of the 
paraders, he will observe that the 
goose-step merely accentuates the 
thythm, and slows down the original 
German stride only a little. I, however, 
was lucky enough to stand near Mack- 
ensen, and had great difficulty in keep- 
ing myself from laughing at the sight 
of all these fat old men _ with 
their arms held stiff as rods against 
their sides, lifting their legs all 
together, much higher than they 
naturally would. 

The last part of the parade was not 
very successful. The police could not 
keep the crowd in check, with the re- 
sult that the passage for the paraders 
was too narrow. The unfortunate 
Mackensen was pushed back, and the 


musicians had no room to play their 


instruments. The paraders marched 
in columns of four, though often there 
was not enough room for two abreast, 
what with the little boys running 
under their legs all the time. Orders 
could not be heard above the shouts of 
derision from the crowd, and, in spite 
of the discipline, could not be well 
executed. 

“What you are looking at now is 
largely the result of French nationalism. 
Nationalists, you see, live on each 
other. After the Revolution there was 
very little of it in Germany, but your 
policy of foree— your hand at the 
throat, and the occupation of the 
Ruhr — brought it to life again. By 
shooting Schlageter, you gave us a 
hero, a martyr. Now all kinds of 
legends cling to his name. One of my 
professors denounced pacifists as friends 
of the French and traitors to their 
country,” 
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‘But how about Locarno, Geneva, 
Thoiry?’ 

‘It would be better to promise less 
and use less flowery language: Germans 
do not take words very seriously, and 
are not sensitive to the beauties of 
rhetoric as such. Briand speaks of re- 
conciliation, and Painlevé presides at 
the Peace Congress, but your soldiers 
are still on the Rhine.’ 

A German professor is taking his 
class to the Gesolei. He is dressed in a 
Tyrolese hat, and his ample waistline 
bears testimony to the virtues of 
German beer. The Gesolei indicates 
Gesundheitspflege, soziale Fiirsorge, 
Leibesiibungen, meaning care of health, 
social organization, and physical exer- 
cise. On either side of the monumental 
entrance are the flags of various na- 
tions. The French is placed next to the 
German, and the American and Eng- 
lish flags are in a less conspicuous 
position. 

The exposition is held in a little 
town beside the Rhine, about three 
kilometres long and two hundred and 
fifty metres wide. The prevalent style 
is that of modern art, with simple 
lines, wide perspectives, and ferro- 
concrete esthetics. The general effect 
reminds me of our own exposition of 
decorative arts. 

Here are some of the most vivid 
impressions that I received. According 
to the German White Cross, we must 
turn our backs on music, cabarets, 
indecent styles, pornographic journals, 
and the kind of amusements that 
French and Italians go in for. I at- 
tended a public reunion of this type 
outside the exposition. It took its 
stand against beer, wine, all alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco, and even sugar. This 
was done for patriotic reasons. The 
Dawes Plan is based on morality, for 
the annual payments are determined in 
part by the cost of all commodities 
except wine. 
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Next to the White Cross building is 
another structure where the merits of 
beer are proclaimed, and a little farther 
on the joys of life and the joys of eating 
— Genussmittel and Nahrungsmittel — 
are celebrated in verse. We are urged 
to return to nature. We are told that 
beer is not alcoholic. We are asked to 
drink coffee as nature made it, for it 
puts heart into our work. 

Next is a reunion of veterans, where 
busts of Ludendorff and Hindenburg, 
wearing symbolic crowns, are dis- 
played. Here is a typical slogan: ‘The 
revival of Germany will not be achieved 
through the League of Nations, but by 
the union of all patriotic Germans, 
whether they are Monarchists or 
Republicans. This union must be based 
on the activities of former comrades at 
the front.’ 

A society of Nationalist business men 
proclaims: ‘Think of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Germany should reunite all 
Germans.’ Beneath this is a map with 
all districts inhabited by German 
people shown in black. This includes, 
not only Germany itself, but the part of 
Schleswig given back to Denmark, the 
Polish Corridor, Memel, the German 
provinces on the Volga, part of Posen 
and Polish Silesia, a bit of the Czecho- 
slovakian frontier, Austria, a section 
of the Tyrol, German Switzerland, 
most of Alsace-Lorraine, and Eupen- 
Malmedy. The exposition of German 
coal has a notice giving the output in 
1919 as two million tons, in 1920 
fifteen million, in 1921 eighteen million, 
and in 1922 nineteen million. 

Next is a medical exhibit of colonial 
diseases, marsh fevers, and sleeping 
sickness. A placard proclaims that the 
native populations are demanding 
German doctors. It seems that their 
return is being strongly urged. Another 
placard announces that there are too 
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many medical students. They have no 
chance to practise. The International 
Red Cross occupies an enormous hall 
draped with flags bearing the legend, 
Inter arma caritas.. There are also 
placards in French and English, and a 
tableau representation of the history 
of the Red Cross, of successive con- 
gresses, of its neutrality and sacred 
principles. The names of all the cities 
are written in French, which aston- 
ishes me. ‘But isn’t French the true 
international language?’ says an at- 
tendant. 

The German Red Cross devotes 
itself in peace times to work on tuber- 
culosis and alcoholism, and the bringing 
of first aid to victims of various catas- 
trophies. There is even a young Red 
Cross group, — Jugend Rote Kreuz, — 
dressed in a kind of Boy Scout uni- 
form. Their motto is, ‘Health, gayety, 
and good fellowship.’ 

The State smiles on all forms of the 
Youth Movement. It helps them out 
with reduced railway fares, and there is 
a regular organization to assist people 
who cover Germany on foot from the 
Moselle to Memel, as Deutschland iiber 
Alles says. Some of them are even 
willing to venture outside Germany 
and visit the German colonies on the 
Volga, or join the German soldiers in 
the French Foreign Legion in Africa. 
Every city has a young people’s hotel 
where excursionists can eat and sleep 
for a few pfennigs. Traveling through 
Germany on rivers and canals, in sail- 
boats, is also tremendously popular — 
the Rhine is alive with them. 

As I walk back exhausted with the 
number of impressions I have been 
receiving, I suddenly hear the Mar- 
seillaise being sung and whistled by a 
group of marchers. It is not the first 
time that I have heard this tune in 
Germany. 
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WITH THE INVENTOR OF ARTIFICIAL PETROLEUM’ 


BY C. Z. KLOTZEL 


TxE discoverer of the Bergin Process 
lves remote from coal and oil, in an 
atmosphere where it is hard even to 
think of factory chimneys. His study 
windows overlook the fine old Heidel- 
berg bridge across the Neckar, and it is 
mly a step from the door of his quiet, 
roomy residence to the Philosopher’s 
Path. Nevertheless, the genius loci is 
not hostile to the chemist, and it seems 
fitting to find in the city of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff the man who has wrested 
from coal one of its greatest secrets. 

Friedrich Bergius does not look his 
part. He suggests neither a closet 
scholar buried in theories and formulas 
nor a keen engineer immersed in 
problems of modern technique. He 
isof less than average height, of grace- 
ful carriage, and has the head of a 
musician and features that recall 
slightly those of Mussolini. On the 
whole he looks more of an artist 
than an engineer. This impression is 
strengthened by his vivacious and 
picturesque language, which indicates 
a temperament grasping eagerly for 
something beyond the routine and 
actual, transcending the pedestrian 
facts with which a scientist is supposed 
to deal. 

Bergius is a Berliner whose ancestors 
lived for centuries in Pomerania. Nev- 
ertheless, a most un-Pomeranian dis- 
tegard for tradition seems to have 
characterized his family. Fathers and 
sons have rarely followed the same pro- 
fession — each generation has branched 


‘From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 


January 5 


out into something new. The young 
Friedrich early devoted himself to 
physical chemistry under Ostwald, 
Nernst and Haber, the men who were 
responsible for the brilliant revival 
of that science. He said in mentioning 
this: ‘Physical chemistry had already 
held an important place in scientific 
research, especially during the early 
researches into electrochemistry, and 
had disclosed scientific vistas of un- 
anticipated reach. But then came a 
great wave of interest in structural 
chemistry, which soon monopolized the 
field and made a dogma of the absolute 
separation between chemistry and 
physics. It took courage at the time I 
was a young student to choose physical 
chemistry for one’s specialty. The 
chemist was then a man who dealt with 
pure substances with poor apparatus; 
the physicist dealt with impure sub- 
stances with good apparatus; and the 
physical chemist was trying to deal 
with impure substances with bad 
apparatus. In those days almost every 
chemist performed his experiments 
under conditions which seemed super- 
ficially normal but were by no means 
the only conceivable conditions. Pres- 
sure and temperature, which to-day are 
determining factors in chemical tech- 
nique, were then associated with each 
other only to the extent that the good 
Lord had coupled them in everyday 
life. Chemists looked upon ordinary 
atmospheric pressure and temperatures 
obtained in the usual wry as un- 
changeable conditions, or, to say the 
least, they had no idea that varying 
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them might have decisive chemical 
effects. A man of unusual boldness who 
was not afraid to admit that he was a 
physical chemist might employ a vac- 
uum instead of normal pressure. But 
that is only a small step forward, and, 
as experience proved, a step of little 
significance. We have learned since 
how to use several hundred times the 
normal atmospheric pressure, and thus 
to obtain chemical changes the practical 
importance of which rivals their scien- 
tific significance. 

‘Such a development was possible, 
of course, only after we had learned 
how to produce this high pressure. 
As soon as we were able to do this we 
began to obtainstriking results. Haber’s 
synthesis of ammonia was the pioneer 
advance toward a revival of physical 
chemistry. My own work, which has 
led to the synthesis of the hydrocar- 
bons, is based on Haber’s high-pressure 
methods, which I have modified for 
my specific purpose.’ 

From the beginning of his inde- 


pendent researches Bergius specialized 
in high-pressure technique and in the 
carbons. In 1910 he established, with 
his own money, an experimental labora- 
tory at Hanover. Chemical progress is 
always largely a matter of multiplying 


experiments, plus intuition. Bergius 
had speculated for a long time upon the 
way in which coal was produced. He 
felt sure that pressure and temperature 
were the principal factors in this 
geological process. He therefore set 
about reproducing in his retorts the 
conditions which had operated for 
thousands of years in nature. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to call these 
retorts steel bombs. Within two years 
he began to get positive results. In 
1912 he succeeded in producing coal, or 
a substance closely resembling coal, 
out of cellulose. Apparently he had 
uncovered one of nature’s secret pat- 
ents. To be sure, this discovery was 
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of no strictly practical value. The 
quantity of quasi coal he secured in his 
early experiments never exceeded four 
or five grammes, and in an attempt to 
produce a kilo he encountered ex. 
traordinary obstacles. 

Bergius now went a step further, or 
rather his ideas took a leap into an 
entirely new region. He decided that, 
if cellulose could be converted into coal 
under powerful pressure and at high 
temperatures, he might, by subjecting 
coal and hydrogen to similar conditions 
in his steel bombs, produce reactions 
impossible at atmospheric pressure 
and at lower temperatures. Possibly 
the product would be one of those valu- 
able hydrocarbons popularly grouped 
under the name ‘petroleum.’ 

So he made the experiment, and it 
succeeded. At a pressure of one hun- 
dred atmospheres and a constant tem- 
perature of four hundred degrees 
centigrade, the molecule of carbon was 
so loosened that it combined with 
hydrogen subjected to the same condi- 
tions, and came out of its imprisonment 
as liquid coal, or, more properly, a fluid 
hydrocarbon. 

When the first drops of the petro- 
leum thus produced trickled out of 
his little two-litre steel bomb, Bergius 
could say that he had written the 
initial words of a new chapter in the 
economic history of Germany and of 
the world. He need only develop from 
this laboratory discovery a profitable 
commercial process, and our whole 
economic horizon would be changed. 

That decisive experiment was made 
before the outbreak of the World War. 
His labor since that time has been con- 
centrated entirely upon this problem 
of commercial production. It was @ 
long, laborious, and discouraging task, 
the more difficult because war and 
inflation placed almost insurmountable 
obstacles in his path. To-day, however, 
his researches have reached a pout 
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where practical business men consider 
it safe to erect vast works for manu- 
facturing artificial petroleum by the 
Bergin Process, or by other methods 
founded upon it. Two such plants are 
under construction in Germany at the 
present time. 

Let me, so far as is possible in a 
popular article, explain the technique 
of the Bergin Process. Its object, I 
repeat, is to transform coal, which is a 
solid, and hydrogen, which is a gas, into 
aliquid by confining them in a container 
under a very powerful pressure and an 
exceedingly high but absolutely con- 
stant temperature. This process must 
be continuous — that is, the apparatus 
must receive coal and hydrogen con- 
tinuously, and deliver petroleum con- 
tinuously. It took years to devise ma- 
chinery that would do this. Quite 
apart from the problem of designing a 
container or retort able to withstand 
powerful pressure and simultaneously 
to receive raw materials and deliver a 
finished product continuously, many 
other puzzling questions presented 
themselves. I shall pause to mention 
only two, which are the most readily 
understood. The first was to convey 
coal, which is a solid, in constant quan- 
tities and at a uniform rate, through a 
system of tubes to a retort. The other 
was to maintain the required constant 
temperature, although the chemical 
reaction of combining coal with hydro- 
gen was itself attended by a high de- 
gree of heat. Both problems were, 
curiously enough, solved by a single 
device, using oil asa carrier. Pulverized 
coal and oil mixed together to about the 
consistency of tooth paste could be 
forced through tubes under exceedingly 

h pressure, and the oil itself tended 
to regulate the temperature. 

Up to the present, petroleum has 

produced in quantities by the 
tgin Process only at the ‘experi- 
mental commercial plant’ at Rheinau, 


near Ludwigshafen. This plant consists 
substantially of two retorts each, be- 
tween two and three feet in diameter 
and twenty-five feet long. One is the 
‘heat-raising’ and the other the ‘re- 
action’ retort. Coal paste and hydro- 
gen are delivered simultaneously to the 
heat-raising retort, which contains a 
mixer for producing the closest possible 
mechanical combination of the two 
substances. From this it is pressed into 
the reaction retort, where it remains 
until it is converted into petroleum 
products. The latter are then conveyed 
to a receiving vat, where the gaseous, 
fluid, and solid parts are separated and 
drawn off to separate receptacles. In 
this way a ton of dry coal and a cor- 
responding amount of hydrogen are 
converted into four hundred and forty- 
five kilogrammes of petroleum, to 
which must be added eighty kilo- 
grammes subsequently distilled from the 
coke residue. From this in turn are pro- 
duced: one hundred and fifty kilo- 
grammes of refined motor fuel, two 
hundred kilogrammes of Diesel motor 
oil, sixty kilogrammes of lubricants, 
and eighty kilogrammes of fuel oil. 

According to the data which Dr. 
Bergius gave me, it costs about ninety 
marks to produce a ton of these liquid 
coal products, the market value of 
which ranges in the neighborhood of 
one hundred and sixty-five marks. He 
figures, therefore, that natural pe- 
troleum will have to fall to about one 
half its present price before it can put 
the Bergin Process out of business. 

Let me emphasize, however, that 
these figures are based upon the ex- 
perience of the experimental plant. 
They may be decidedly modified in 
commercial practice. 

Besides his technical problems, Dr. 
Bergius had to solve an important 
financial problem. His experimental 
plant at Rheinau, which naturally is 
expected to produce no profit, costs 
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about fifty thousand marks a month to 
operate. The first ten years of experi- 
ment, therefore, have used up several 
millions of capital. Until he obtained 
his first basic patents in 1913 Dr. 
Bergius depended entirely upon his 
own private fortune, which is fairly 
large. Thereafter the Goldschmidt 
Corporation, which had an interest in a 
high-pressure laboratory, took up 
his’ Process, and in 1916, at the 
very height of the war, it provided funds 
for erecting his experimental plant. 
But it was soon evident that a far 
larger capital would be required than 
was originally anticipated, and a Coal 
Chemistry Consortium, which was later 
dissolved, was organized to carry on the 
work. Meanwhile foreigners had begun 
to show great interest in what Dr. 
Bergius was doing, and about the time 
inflation was the worst an International 


Bergin Company was organized, with 
its headquarters at The Hague. §j- 
multaneously the experimental plant at 
Rheinau was taken over by a ‘German 
Bergin Corporation,’ which was largely 
financed by the Hague company. 
When the collapse of the mark seriously 
threatened the work, the British Goy- 
ernment stepped in and gave it a 
liberal subsidy — an example which 
the German Government unfortunately 
never followed. To-day the German 
patents are owned jointly by the Inter- 
national Dyes Union, a gigantic trust, 
and the Gesellschaft fiir Teerver- 
wertung, behind which stand the Ruhr 
coal barons. Both of these corpora- 
tions are now erecting immense plants 
for manufacturing petroleum in this 
manner. So before long we may expect 
to have wells of artificial oil in Ger- 
many — the first in the world. 


EMIL LUDWIG’S ‘BISMARCK’? 


BY ERNST LOTHAR 


In the gray cloister of a school patron- 
ized by conservative Berlin families 
young Otto von Bismarck spent his 
fifteenth to eighteenth years. Noble 
scions and proletarians alike were 
beaten with a rod in this place, entirely 
cut off from the world and ruled with 
inhuman severity. His reports char- 
acterize Bismarck as pretentious and 
unreasonable. He failed in respect to 
his teachers, his work in history was 
unsatisfactory, and he invariably over- 
slept in the morning. He suffered from 
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a hundred nervous caprices, and no one 
liked him. 

Nor did he like his teachers or his 
classmates. He hated them. Home- {' 
sickness overcame him. He wanted 
to go back to Kniephof, where he had 
spent his childhood in a simple Pom- 
eranian manor house. It looked like § 
a peasant’s dwelling, with its single J! 
story and its surrounding fields of corn 
that bent before the wind. This was 
where his father, Ferdinand von Bis- 
marck, had lived ever since he had 
retired from the cavalry, in his twenty- 
third year. This gentleman had spent 



























all his life vegetating in the country and 
drinking Médoc, port wine, and sherry. 
He could not speak grammatically, nor 
was he able to write distinctly. At 


thirty-five he married a girl of seven- 
fen, a member of the cultivated 
Mencken family. 

This father, a giant in body but a 
ygmy in spirit, Bismarck loved pas- 
sonately. His mother was a stranger 
tohim — almost an enemy. She had a 
sarp, cold intellect, and longed for 
pomp and social importance. Her cold- 
ness froze him completely. And when 
summer after summer he is left alone in 
thir Berlin house with his brother 
Bernhard, a teacher, and a maid while 
the mother goes to a watering place; 
when neither of the two boys is taken 
hme during vacations, he begins to 
whor the ‘unnatural training’ of his 
youth. One night, suddenly, he stops 
inthe middle of his prayers, and at the 
we of sixteen becomes a nihilist. 

Wearing a long frock coat of apple 
green and an overcoat with mother-of- 
pearl buttons, carrying a stick in his 
hand, and followed by a huge yellow 
mastiff, young Bismarck entered Got- 
tingen. The people laughed. Laughed? 
The strange young man who looked so 
comic came down hard on anyone who 
thought he was funny. He participated 
in twenty-five duels in his first three 
tems, without getting anything more 
‘rious than a scratch. People began to 
beafraid of him. The lectures which he 
was supposed to attend he cut, spend- 
ing his time drinking Rhine wine and 
Madeira. He bathed by night in the 
cold waters of the river, and afterward 
dept almost naked, because any linen 
disturbed his rest. A mad young man 
indeed was Baron von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen. A mad young Junker. 
Having fought his share of duels and 
len drilled by the local crammer, he 
passed his examinations and took a 
Msition as lawyer’s clerk in Berlin. 
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So vehement was his nature that he 
was more fitted to be a soldier, although 
he had a frenzied abhorrence of the 
profession. Of gigantic stature and 
noble birth, the offspring of an officer 
himself, he aroused the anger of the 
civilians with whom he lived; and it so 
happened that the Prince of Prussia, 
whom he was to serve forty years later 
as a Prussian general, and whom he 
was to make into the German Kaiser, 
once came up to him at a court ball and 
asked, ‘Why are you not a soldier?’ 
The young civilian replied, ‘Because 
there are no opportunities, Your 
Highness.’ 

This was the first conversation be- 
tween Bismarck and Wilhelm I. It was 
the first appearance of that uncanny 
diplomat, that master of men who 
struck quick as lightning, who sugared 
his pill and shoved it down anyone’s 
throat before he had time even to be 
afraid that it might contain poison. 
He suffered from a dismal listlessness. 
Nothing held him. Among inferiors he 
was ill-natured, and among superiors 
he was obstinate. He could not get on 
with the royal court at Aachen because 
of his rebelliousness, and he would not 
go to the Potsdam court, where he 


could readily have secured admission. _ 


He suffered reverses, although he 
worked hard. Better be a statesman 
than a convict in barracks. If only he 
could get away from the military life! 
Yet he always felt that he ought to 
be a soldier, because he could ride and 
shoot so well. Finally he pretended 
that his right arm had been disabled by 
a blow; but there was not a word of 
truth in the story. A few days after- 
ward he uttered the saying that was to 
be his life’s motto and the terror of 
Europe: ‘I can brook no superior.’ 
After this he devoted himself to 
studying agriculture, for during his 
military service his mother had died, 
and once more he spent a short time at 
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the university. Returning home, he 
lived the life of his father’s son, riding 
and inspecting his property all day, and 
studying the strength of the land and 
the weakness of men. Evenings he 
spent in the house, reading and drink- 
ing champagne and port. For nine 
years he lived in this manner, riding 
and staying with his father and sister. 
Sometimes it gets to be too much for 
him, and he has fits of temper. After 
dinner, sitting on the sofa, he fires his 
pistol through the window. If he hap- 
pens to hit the joiner’s bench, it makes 
no difference. Out of boredom, he 
became three times engaged to be 
married, and three times the engage- 
ment was broken off. Then he went 
traveling. The first trip was to Eng- 
land, where he was reproved at Hull 
for whistling on Sunday. He did not 
stay on shore a minute, but immedi- 
ately boarded his ship again and 
proceeded to Scotland. He liked the 
English people’s appetite. ‘This is the 
land of big eaters. Meat is not served 
in sorry portions, but in colossal slices. 
And people do not care how much you 
carve off and eat; you can take all if 
you please, without affecting the 
price.’ Thus he wrote to his father, and 
when he returned he was sorry to find 
that his sister Malvine had been mar- 
ried in his absence. He had depended 
on her, and with her no longer in the 
house the estate seemed small, and 
Pomerania too narrow a scope for his 
talents. 

He is now thirty years old, and once 
more attempts working for the State. 
He approaches a high official in Bran- 
denburg in such a way that he seems 
to be granting a favor rather than ask- 
ing one. Two weeks later he writes 
saying: ‘Tell this gentleman in Bran- 
denburg that I am leaving and am not 
coming back again.’ Another failure! 
He is thirty, and to prophesy a success- 
ful career would seem absurd. 


One day, in the company of his 
pietistic friends the Blanckenburgs, he 
met a young girl. She was small, 
brunette, and slender — not at all a 
German type. Moreover, she was not 
beautiful. Her gray eyes, however, 
were full of sympathy; a deep and 
tender light shone from them, and 
much warmth. Under this look every. 
thing seemed lighter and easier. Jo- 
hanna von Puttkamer did not at. 
tract people with her body, but with 
her eyes. They held you fast. They 
held the disgruntled Bismarck fast too. 
He wanted a refuge, and she a leader, 
His father was dead, and he was lonely 
in a cold world. He hesitates, then 
woos and becomes a husband. And 
now a delicate figure appears in the 
ancestral Schénhausen manor sur- 
rounded by lindens and oaks. She will 
remain here for all of her long life. She 
will be warmth, steadfastness, and 
admiration personified. She will be a 
real wife to him. 

When the Prussian deputies were 
summoned to Berlin, Baron Bismarck 
came up from Schénhausen. He will 
go once more, this old-school Junker. 
He will go where Prussia goes, and help 
her on her way. On to Parliament! 
And now one of the Saxon deputies is 
sick. Being a friend, he induces Bis- 
marck to take his place, and thus the 
young man of thirty-two appears in the 
Berlin parliament of May 1847. It is 
entirely unexpected, and everything 
seems quite new to him. The feverish 
political atmosphere carries him away. 
He is a born gambler and a born de- 
bater. During three sessions he holds 
his peace, but at the fourth he is so 
disgusted at the futile talk that he 
mounts the tribune. There he stands, 
a heavy-faced giant with red whiskers. 
He turns scornfully to the deputies and 
speaks in a halting, dull, rather high 
voice. Halting, dull, and rather high 
has always been the voice of the great- 


























est orator of his time, and he will ever 
speak like this, even when his red 
whiskers are turning gray. And he 
will always be as he is to-day, in the 
Opposition. Opposed to stupidity. 
Unpopular. High-handed. Ever the 
enemy of parliamentary procedure. 
Inspired. He then unleashed an ora- 
torical flourish on the subject of na- 
tional hatred and outlined his own 
conception of a liberal yet noble Prus- 
sia. The new delegate seemed to speak 
extemporaneously, but it had all been 
worked out in his mind beforehand. 
His speech was greeted with cries of 
‘Shame!’ and the President had to call 
the meeting to order. At this moment 
the thirty-two-year-old speaker turned 
his back to the house, pulled a news- 
paper out of his pocket and read it 
until the hubbub died down. He then 
continued his speech, giving as good as 
he got. Everything in the air— he 
seemed to have no concrete motives, 
but was simply opposed to everything. 
Opposed to phrases. Opposed to 
lethargy. Opposed to the delegates. 
The result was amazing. The nfinority 
became a majority, and the man who 
was standing on the Speaker’s tribune 
was recognized by everyone as danger- 
ous. One had to take account of him, 
or one’s life was not safe. 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV was already an 
hysterical, romantic rope-dancer, a 
haughty, ungovernable monarch whose 
mind was to weaken later in life. But 
he soon came to terms with the young 
delegate von Bismarck. The young 
man had not dealt in personalities, but 
in principles. He paid no attention to 
the present, but devoted all his ener- 
gies to the future of Prussia. In 1848 
Friedrich Wilhelm burst into tears 
when Bismarck spoke against him after 
the Berlin revolution and championed 
the idea of a united Germany. Because 
the King had submitted to the rev- 
olutionists, the delegate has turned 
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his back on him. ‘If a single German 
fatherland really should come to be, 
then I shall thank the founder of the 
new order—I cannot do it yet.’ 
Twenty years later he might have thus 
thanked his own self. 

As one of the founders of the new 
Agrarian Party, Bismarck pursued his 
course. In Berlin his attitude was just 
the same as in Erfurt. Two motives 
governed his life—his antirevolu- 
tionary sentiments, and his own inter- 
ests. Democracy he hated, and nobility 
he favored. He supported royalty in 
so far as it stood against the people, 
but he was against both the people and 
royalty when they stood in the way of 
his own interests. His will to power 
now grew rapidly. Before he is fifty he 
will have made up for all he has not 
done in the first thirty years of his life. 
His only thought is to make his whole 
career a lordly march of progress. Yet 
he is continually anxious, ever in a 
panic. If his wife and children are sick, 
he forgets his nerves entirely. There is 
‘nothing ‘terrible that I have not al- 
ready suffered mentally.’ For two 
days no letters came from home, and 
he was almost crazy. An egoist of the 
first water, he took care of every event 
in advance. ‘If God should afflict me 
by taking you away, I should then have 
to cling to your parents,’ he wrote, out 
of a blue sky, to his wife when he had 
been only one day without a letter from 
her. His mind was working when he 
was at rest, and he was also thinking 
up schemes as he rode _ horseback. 
When he was negotiating with the 
Austrian diplomats in Frankfort, he 
wrote to his wife: ‘Address me now at 
Frankfort on the Main, as “The Royal 
Secret Legation Representative von 
Bismarck, Prussian Embassy.”’ This 
minute attention to his title seems to 
carry with it an undertone in which he 
says: ‘At last I have arrived.’ Soon he 
will be addressed in similar terms at 
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St. Petersburg and Paris, and from the 
twenty-second of September, 1862, 
onward he will be the Prussian Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin. Thirty years of idle- 
ness and sixteen years of preparation. 
Now his life of power has begun. 

He wants power, for himself and for 
Prussia — for he feels that Prussia and 
he are the same thing. His remarkable 
career is bounded by two dialogues. 

Wilhelm I was sixty-three years old 
when he came to the throne, and he 
had waited for power twice as long as 
had the Ambassador to Paris, Baron 
Bismarck, to whom he was speaking. 
And even at that time Wilhelm was 
ready to abdicate. ‘I can find no 
minister who is capable of administer- 
ing my Government.’ Bismarck re- 
plied: ‘As Your Majesty knows, I have 
been ready to take charge since May.’ 
He has been ready for fourteen years. 
The King remains on the throne, and 
becomes powerful. 

Wilhelm IT became King at the age 


of twenty-eight, having waited for 
power only half as long as the first 
of his name. The young ruler was 


a fanatic. When the German Prime 
Minister von Bismarck refused to do 
away with some antiquated arrange- 
ment, Wilhelm asked threateningly: 
“You will not even do what your 
sovereign orders you?’ Bismarck re- 
plied: ‘Not even then, Your Majesty.’ 
He would not take orders. The Kaiser 
bolted his doors against Bismarck, 
threw the title of Duke von Lauenburg 
at him, and thirty years later abdi- 
cated. 

Between these two interviews with 
Kaisers, German destiny was fulfilled. 
For eight-and-twenty years the fate of 
the country lay in the hands of a single 
person. Never was there such a per- 
formance. For twenty-eight years one 
brain ruled the country, one hand held 
the bridle fast. One man made and 
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directed three wars, overthrew a Great 
Power, turned a king into an emperor; 
knew four monarchs and three crown 
princes, all of whom he served; buried 
two Kaisers, both of whom on their 
deathbeds seized his hand and begged 
him not to lose his hold on Germany. 
The third Kaiser overthrew him. It 
was a performance of tremendous scope, 
of terrible solitude. Bismarck fought 
like a wild beast, choked his adversary, 
and wrestled like a giant. Three rulers 
feared him and two empresses hated 
him. His relatives and associates 
loathed him. Two attempts were made 
on his life. He was mightier than any- 
one, and all who opposed him were lost. 
Many people avoided and disliked him; 
but he was indispensable, unique, for 
twenty-eight years. He had been 
Minister for only a week when a few 
words uttered in a natural tone of 
voice startled the whole parliament: 
‘The great questions of our time are not 
decided through speeches and major- 
ities, but with blood and iron.’ These 
last words winged their way all over the 
world. In a single stroke three words 
had given him his own title — the 
Iron Chancellor. 

Yet all this was external. This lion 
of a man was at the mercy of his nerves. 
He never went to sleep at night before 
three or four o’clock. In the morning 
he grew quieter and finally fell asleep. 
He was never seen abroad until twelve 
o'clock. Whenever an urgent decision 
had to be made he gulped down two 
glasses of port wine, ‘to mix his blood,’ 
as he said. Stomach-aches followed his 
crises of high excitement. His irrita- 
bility overstepped all bounds. He was 
a merciless superior, an intractable 
colleague, and an insubordinate under- 
ling. He spoke in a polite tone to his 
colleagues, but otherwise showed them 
no consideration whatever. At night 
he would dictate from nine until 
twelve o’clock without stopping, and 
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without letting anyone interrupt him 
with a single word. He looked upon his 
associates in the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Roon, as idiots. ‘There is 
a completely dumb creature,’ he would 
say when he was in a good mood. Or 
he would ask, when two of his ministers 
had not come into the room, ‘Why are 
not the other two swindlers here yet?’ 
He was always browbeating the elder 
Wilhelm, to whom he stood in a pe- 
culiarly personal relation, and was 
constantly threatening him with res- 
ignation. Augusta, Wilhelm’s wife, 
would never do what Bismarck wanted, 
but Wilhelm had to want what Bis- 
marck said. No less than five times did 
he threaten to resign, and each time the 
King capitulated. There was no servil- 
ity about this man who had seen so 
many kings ‘stark naked.’ 

‘Such people,’ he said of a certain 
prince, ‘are made to wear decorations. 
I believe that they have some kind of 
suction contrivance under their skin 
that holds these things fast.’ Of the 
ruling house he remarked: ‘Why should 
I knuckle under to these Hohenzol- 
lens? They are a Swabian family, no 
better than my own.’ 

Once he said in society about Wil- 
helm I: ‘I cannot simply say, “Either 
what Your Majesty had just let fall is 
pure trash, or else Your Majesty has 
the same conception of politics that a 
quarantine officer would have.”’ He 
summed the matter up in these words: 
‘The Kaiser does not smoke; he reads 
no newspapers — only dispatches. He 
would be a lot more useful if he dealt 
games of solitaire for us.’ The slave of 
his nerves, he cared neither for himself 
nor for anything else in the world. 

He was a realist of the anti-illusionist 
type; that was why he was anti- 
Austrian, pro-Russian, and an Anglo- 
phile, all his life. He was a diplomat; in 
other words, he trimmed his sails to 
the prevailing winds. He was a despiser 
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of men; he trusted no one, opposed 
everybody. His genius in foreign poli- 
tics, his skill in playing chess with 
whole nations, his prophetic views of 
the world, and his blind, intolerant 
domestic policies where his peculiar 
talents came into play, prevented him 
from attaining much social success and 
made him distasteful to most people. 
For he held the balance of power in his 
hands. Bunsen said that Bismarck 
made Germany big and Germans small. 
He moulded history to his own tragic 
taste. He fought not for conquest but 
for bargaining purposes. He entered 
into alliances not for offensive but for 
defensive purposes. He was a prophetic 
statesman, but he granted no favors. 
Iron and blood were his temperament, 
his code, and his justification. 

This genius had courage and forti- 
tude. He bound together great and 
small alike. He was madly supersti- 
tious, but essentially lacking in piety. 
He was sardonically cold, yet could be 
sentimental on the subject of a 
Christmas tree. He could reach great 
spiritual elevations, yet lived perma- 
nently on low spiritual levels. He would 
sit on horrible furniture in a room 
whose walls were lined with his diplo- 
mas. Surrounded by mahogany chairs 
covered with cretonne, with a dog at 
his feet, he smoked his pipe and 
breathed the air of Pomerania. ‘People 
who have a great deal of beautiful 
furniture eat poor food,’ he explained 
— for he was one of the greatest eaters 
of his time. While Bismarck was at 
Versailles, Wilhelm invited him to call; 
but Bismarck would eat either before 
he left his own house or when he re- 
turned to it, because his host’s table 
was not good enough for him. ‘I can 
make no satisfactory peace if I do not 
have something satisfactory to eat and 
drink.’ He allowed no writers in his 
retinue, except von Wildenbruch. He 
knew most of Faust by heart, but he 
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said that he could dispense with three 
quarters of Goethe. After the first 
victories of 1866, when Bismarck was 
as usual unpopular, he stepped out on 
his balcony in Berlin. Suddenly it 
thundered. He had enough knowledge 
of popular psychology to exclaim, ‘The 
heavens salute us!’ And that one 
phrase made him acceptable to the 
people for a day. 

When Thiers was complaining about 
Bismarck’s demands in the peace 
treaty and cried out, ‘C’est une in- 
dignité!’ Bismarck, who up to then had 
spoken French perfectly, suddenly be- 
gan to talk German, and turned to an 
interpreter, saying, ‘My knowledge of 
your language does not include the last 
word of Herr Thiers.” Day and night, 
continually, he fought, exclaiming at 
intervals, ‘Splendid!’ or ‘Terrible!’ 
The only things he loved in the world 
were Johanna, his motherly wife, his 
animals, and the forest. When his son 
was going to marry the Princess von 
Carolath, and thus make him a relative 
by marriage of her father, one of his 
worst enemies, Bismarck forbade the 
match, and his desire to prevent it was 
stronger than any of his feelings about 
the German nation. Inexorably deter- 
mined, he coldly demanded that his 
desires be carried out. When his dog, 
Sultan, died just after he had beaten it, 
he sat with the dying animal’s head in 
his lap, weeping, and for three days was 
unable to do any work. But the real 
love of his life, to which he was truest 
of all, was the forest. At Kniephof 
where he was brought up, at Schén- 
hausen where he passed his youth, at 
Varzin where he passed his middle 
years, and at Friedrichsruh where he 
died, he always loved the forests that 
surrounded him. 

He is eighty-three; his wife is dead; 
his dog dead; his children have left 
home. But he still can wander in, his 
Saxon forest. He will walk under these 
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trees of which he once said, “Trees are 
ancestors.’ To these ancestors he goes 
now. They are the last and the only 
things that he cares for in the world. 
Green. and tall, they bend before the 
wind. He looks up, for they are taller 
than he — much taller. 


This is the general outline in which 
Emil Ludwig has presented to us his 
picture of Bismarck in his new book of 
that name. With remarkable clearness 
and poetic imagination, he has given us 
a picture without frills. Important as 
this is from the standpoint of history, 
it has still more literary significance, 
especially when one stops to consider 
that this ‘portrait of a fighter’ is not 
the work of a littérateur, but is a 
chapter in world history, a monu- 
mental character-study. Ludwig has 
the gifts and the power to write a great 
historical book whose authority and 
artistic power are unmistakable. Yet 
most German historians are suspicious 
of him. They cannot greet him as an 
equal because in their estimate he pays 
less attention to chronology than he 
does to interpreting the spirit of a 
whole epoch — as if a book were valua- 
ble only in so far as it is crammed with 
facts and footnotes! Historical re- 
search in Germany without all the ap- 
purtenances of scholarship! A Bis- 
marck free of poses, standing in the 
clear light of truth! An historical treat- 
ment of material and a stupendous 
achievement of more than seven hun- 
dred pages! Is all this to be dismissed 
because it is not exactly suited to the 
lecturer’s platform? Whoever reads 
this masterpiece will realize at once 
that history is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of professors, but that it can be 
written by anyone with a proper sense 
of perspective and skill at writing. The 
result is a justification of the writer 
rather than of the mere recorder of 
facts. 




















THE LONG TRAIL’ 


A TRUE STORY OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


[Tue fine story of real life which 
follows was told one night in 1925 to 
Tubby and Pat Leonard, by the fire- 
side of a shack, by Inspector Charles 
D. La Nauze of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, stationed at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It was written out from 
memory by Pat on a voyage to New 
York, and has since been revised by 
Inspector La Nauze, for whose permis- 
sion to print it we are grateful.] 


In May 1915 I was stationed in 
Regina, Saskatchewan. I had just 
received my commission, and was 
preparing to go overseas to the war, 
when the Commissioner sent for me 
and said, ‘You will go to-morrow to 
Edmonton and fit out a patrol to go 
North. I want you to find out what 
has happened to two priests of the 
French Mission who haven’t been 
heard of since the summer of 713. 
How many men will you want?’ 
I said, ‘Two, sir.’ So next day we went 
to Edmonton and bought our stores — 
tents, cooking gear, and all things 
we ’d want for a winter in the Barren 
Lands. The chief thing was ammuni- 
tion and fish nets. I took a thousand 
rounds of 30.30, and five hundred of 
shotgun. Just before we left Edmonton 
I received a wire saying, ‘George 
killed in action, Willie missing’ — my 
two brothers. I did n’t know until I 
got back that Bill was killed too, both 
in the salient, within a week of each 
other. I wired, ‘Shall I come home?’ 


'From Toc H Journal (British Toc H 
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for I would have resigned my com- 
mission if the old Mater had wanted 
me. But she knew I could n’t be of 
any use at home. At times like that 
I think women are braver than men. 
That was the hardest part of the 
whole trip, thinking of the Mater’s 
feelings. 

Well, we got away from Edmonton, 
and about a month later reached Fort 
Norman, at the junction of the Mac- 
kenzie and Great Bear rivers. We 

















learned that three years before two 
priests of the French Mission had set 
off to get in touch with the Eskimos 
of Coronation Gulf, intending to live 
with them—to get right down to 
rock-bottom and live their lives. 
Nothing further had been heard of 
them except a letter which an Indian 
had brought down in the summer of 
"18, saying that everything was going 
well and that they would probably be 
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away a year, as they had been kindly 
received by the Eskimos. They were 
going North with them for the winter, 
and had no fear. Since then another 
Indian was reported to have seen an 
Eskimo way up north near the Copper- 
mine River in a black cassock and 
carrying a gun. This news made us 
fear foul play, and we pushed on with- 
out delay up the river to the shores of 
the Great Bear Lake. 

We had hard work getting up the 
river, as it entailed a great deal of 
porterage. At McPherson, Northwest 
Territory, I had picked up an inter- 
preter, an Eskimo, who spoke good 
English. He had bought an old York 
boat at Fort Resolution, Great Slave 
Lake, and in this we sailed across the 
Great Bear Lake to the northeast 
corner, where we heard the priests had 
built a cabin. It is a hundred and fifty 
miles across the lake, so we had to 
keep near the shore, crossing the bays 
from point to point. The widest bay 
is sixty miles across. Here we were 
held up for several days waiting for a 
fair wind, and nearly lost our outfit 
in a gale. Well, to cut a long story 
short, we got to the place where the 
priests had made their camp, but there 
was no sign of them. We heard from 
Indians that they had gone farther 
north, into the Barren Lands, — be- 
yond the timber line,— to a small 
lake, where they had built a house 
among a clump of trees. It was about 
eighty miles farther on, so after a few 
days’ rest we hiked northward, out into 
the Barren Lands. It was still summer, 
and the cuntry was ful: of game, — 
caribou, chiefly,—so we lived on 
what we shot and saved our stores. 
After four days we came to the lake, 
and I hurried into the clump of trees, 
hoping to find the priests at last. 
There was the house all right, but all 
in ruins, stripped bare, a scene of deso- 
lation, not a clue of any sort — nothing 
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to tell us where the two priests had 
gone. A tree in front of the house had 
been cut down, and in the stump I 
found, driven in deep, an Eskimo 
arrowhead. That was all. We had 
seen fresh Eskimos’ tracks, but saw 
none of them, though they must have 
seen us, if they were hunting round 
there. 

It was getting late in the year by 
this time, and the caribou would soon 
be going south. So I had to decide 
what to do. I was responsible for the 
safety of the patrol and must n’t do 
anything to jeopardize it; so I decided 
to return to Great Bear Lake and 
winter there. Early the following year 
we could push north to Coronation 
Gulf and try to find out what had 
happened to the French priests. 

We had a wonderful time that 
winter on the shores of the Great Bear 
Lake, hunting and fishing — just the 
four of us, the two constables, Jack 
the interpreter, and myself. I suppose 
every boy dreams of that sort of open- 
air life; and during that winter I think 
all my boyhood dreams were realized. 

By the end of March the worst of 
the winter was over, so we packed our 
sleds and harnessed in our dogs. One 
man was left in charge of the base. 
Each sled had four dogs, and on the 
top of the sled with the strongest 
team we packed our canoe. I knew 
that if we kept going northeast we 
should hit the Coppermine River, and 
that if we followed that down we 
should come out in Coronation Gulf; 
and so it turned out. Everything went 
well, and about a month later we 
stood at the mouth of Coppermine 
River and looked out on what no 
white man had seen, I suppose, since 
the time of Franklin. 

The next day we came upon fresh 
sled-tracks, and, hurrying on, we 
came up that night with an Eskimos’ 
camp. Jack went forward holding his 
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hands above his head — the Eskimos’ 
sign of peace. The Eskimos returned 
the sign, jumping in the air and 
shouting. We came forward, and they 
invited us into their igloo. We knew 
that it was no use to ask them questions, 
for Eskimos will only tell you what 
they want you to know, and if you 
press them they turn sulky. We told 
them that we had not come to trade 
with them, — we had n’t anything to 
trade anyway, — that we hadn’t 
come to tell them about the world 
above the skies, but that we had been 
sent by the Great White Chief, who 
ruled in the South, where men were 
as thick as mosquitoes in summer, 
to tell them about his Law, and the 


‘ways of white men. It wasn’t easy 


to explain ‘law,’ but fortunately they 
were satisfied with this explanation of 
our presence, and we used it whenever 
we went to a new village. 

We got no news of the priests from 
them, but they told us that there 
were white men farther west, and that 
two days ahead of us there was a 
white man following the coast. What 
they said surprised us greatly, and I 
could only suppose that he was a 
member of Stefanssen’s Canadian 
Arctic Expedition — surveying the 
coast. That night they gave us an 
igloo to sleep in. They slept on a 
raised platform of snow covered with 
soft caribou skins. It is not the sort of 
occasion a fellow bothers with pyjamas, 
— we had none anyway, — but it was 
a change from our tent, and was very 
comfortable. To our surprise the old 
man and his wife turned in with us — 
seal-blubber smell and all. 

The next day we left them, and, 
traveling fast, overtook the white 
man, who proved to be a surveyor of 
the C. A. E., as we had anticipated. 
With him was Corporal Bruce of the 
R. C. M. P., Herschel, who had been 
sent into Coronation Gulf by ship with 
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the C. A. E. the previous summer to 
endeavor to connect with Bear Lake 
patrol. Bruce now joined me. They 
had absolutely no news of the missing 
priests, but they told us where the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition’s base was 
established. This was important, as 
we could get more stores there; by this 
time our supply was running low, 
though there were still plenty of 
caribou and seal. We were now a 
long way inside the Arctic Circle, 
fifteen hundred miles from the nearest 
railway, and six hundred miles from the 
nearest Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. 

Two nights later we fell in with some 
more Eskimos, who invited us to enter 
their igloo. We crawled in by the 
alleyway and stood up inside. In the 
corner the wife was busy trimming 
the blubber lamp. Our host and his 
brother— the woman’s husband — 
came in, and we all sat down. Jack was 
a good lad and knew what to say. 
(You know, you can’t treat an Eskimo 
as a servant. He won’t be driven: 
you’ve got to treat him as an equal. 
You say, ‘Oh now, what about doing 
so and so to-day? If you’ll do that, 
I’ll come and give you a hand,’ and 
then everything is all right.) Well, 
Jack was a good fellow — he had been 
brought up by Bishop Stringer. I’m 
not sure that he had actually been 
brought up by him, but he had lived 
at his mission, and Bishop Stringer 
had brought to him the message of 
salvation. I sat and let Jack talk. 
After a few sentences, he turned to 
me and said, ‘I think we are going to 
get something at last.’ He then told 
them that we were looking for two 
white men who had come to Coronation 
Gulf to tell the Eskimos about the 
world above the skies. He explained 
that they had beards, and wore long 
black coats with many buttons down 
the front, — their cassocks, you under- 
stand,— with silver crosses round 
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their necks; one was big and tall, like 
Jack’s friend, and one was smaller, 
about the same height as the brother. 

There was dead silence as Jack was 
speaking; the two men sat with their 
faces in their hands, and first one and 
then the other burst into tears. I sat 
up, for I realized that at last we were 
going to hear something. Quite by 
chance we had stumbled on the news 
we were looking for. I was itching to 
ask questions, for I had had these 
priests on my mind now for a year; 
I’d dreamed about them, and they had 
been continually in my _ thoughts. 
But I leaned back prepared to sit 
pretty, and told Jack to go on and 
ask them about it all over again. 

It may have been ten minutes or 
half an hour —I don’t know; but at 
last Jack turned to me excitedly. 
‘I’ve found out everything. The 
priests have been murdered, and they 
know one of the men who did it and 
are prepared to guide us to the village 
where the murderer lives.’ Without 
delay we hitched in our teams again 
and struck north across the ice of the 
Arctic Sea. After we had been going 
some time we ran into a fog. It was 
so thick I couldn’t have seen you 
sitting next to me here, and for thirty- 
six hours we were completely lost. 
Then the fog lifted and we pushed on, 
and at length saw a village ahead of us. 
All the Eskimos came out to meet us, 
the men standing together on one side, 
the women on the other. I told Jack 
to go forward and give the sign of 
peace. Our rifles were strapped on our 
sleds, so that they could not be seen, 
and: we advanced with our empty 
hands above our heads. We were 
unarmed, except that we had our 
revolvers in our snow-shirt pockets — 
but of course they did n’t show. 

The Eskimos gave us the peace sign, 
and swarmed round our sleds. They 
had never seen our equipment before, 


and were very interested in our dogs, 
which we had got in the South, and 
which were bigger than theirs. I asked 
Jack if he had heard of the murderer. 
He said, ‘No, but I think his wife is 
here.’ So I told Constable Wright to 
stay with the sleds and keep the 
Eskimos engaged while we went for- 
ward to have a look round. At the 
end of the village we found the man we 
wanted, sitting on the ground. He 
looked ‘scared stiff,’ but asked what we 
wanted. We told him we did n’t want 
any trouble, but he must come along 
with us for murdering two white men. 
He said he wasn’t coming. He was 
sitting on a skin rug. We told him to 
get up. He refused. So we lifted him 
up, and found under the rug a rifle of 
one of the priests and a big knife. We 
removed his hardware, and let him sit 
down again. By this time the rest of 
the Eskimos had left the sleds and had 
followed us into the village. They 
were now thronging all round us, and 
did n’t want us to take the man away. 
Things looked very difficult, but Jack 
rose splendidly to the occasion, and 
made them keep silence while he told 
them the whole story again. I finally 
told them that I didn’t want any 
trouble, and at length an old man, 
who had n’t taken any part in the 
discussion so far, said, ‘The white man 
does n’t talk with two tongues. He is 
right. The man has killed the two 
priests, and he must go away with this 
white man to answer for it.’ That 
settled it, and we got away with him. 
It was a week before we could get it 
out of his head that we were going to 
murder him, but when he was reas- 
sured that his life was in no immediate 
danger he and other Eskimo witnesses 
told us that the two priests had come 
up late in the fall and had been kindly 
received by the Eskimos. They ex- 
plained to us how the priests had put 
their hands together (in prayer), and 
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how sometimes they put small pieces 
of bread into their mouths. They also 
taught some of the Eskimos to use 
their rifles to shoot caribou. As it was 
late in the year, and food was scarce, 
the priests had told them that they 
would go South for the winter, and 
perhaps come again next year. After 
they had gone, the murderer, who badly 
wanted a rifle, said he was going after 
them, and invited one of the other 
men to go with him. He was jealous of 
the priests’ ability to kill caribou at a 
distance, while they had to hunt them 
in the old laborious way. 

The two of them set out, and in 
twenty-four hours came up with the 
priests. They joined them on the 
pretense of helping them with their 
loads. The tall priest was with the 
sled driving the team; the other was in 
front breaking the trail. The murderer 
said he drew his knife and stabbed 
the big priest in the back without 
killing him. The other priest heard 
the scuffle and turned back, running 
toward them. The murderer picked 
a rifle off the sled and fired. He told us 
afterward that he missed with the first 
shot, but fired again. The priest fell 
wounded, and turned to escape, crawl- 
ing away on his hands and knees. 
The murderer, snatching up a hatchet, 
went after him, shouting over his 
shoulder to his accomplice to deal with 
the wounded priest behind him. He 
himself went forward and finished off 
with two or three strokes of the hatchet 
the one he had shot. They then 
cut out the livers of the dead men and 
ate them, because, they said, if you 
ate a dead man’s liver he would n’t 
get up again and hit you. 

Having got our man, I decided to 
make for Stefanssen’s base, where 
we found a cockney cook. He was 
alone, except for an old native woman 
who was helping him. By this time 
Corporal Bruce was suffering from 
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snow blindness; so I left him in charge 
of the prisoner, and set off eastward 
again. We had found another inter- 
preter who knew the accomplice by 
sight. He told me that the man we 
wanted always went for the spring to 
a certain place in Coronation Gulf. 
I realized that if we were to catch him 
we hadn’t any time to lose. We 
therefore made forced marches to the 
spot, where we arrived and camped. 

The spring comes in very quickly 
there. It’s a matter of twenty-four 
hours. The small rivers break up; out 
comes the sun; all day long the birds 
come flying north; and the earth 
breaks chains. As we were sitting 
there, the water was already over- 
flowing the ice, when Jack said he 
saw sleds coming toward us away out 
on the floe. He watched them for some 
time, through glasses, but he could n’t 
recognize the driver. By this time he 
had turned away, and had reached 
an island four or five miles to the 
north of us. On the island we found 
a village, and all the Eskimos came 
down to see us, except one man who 
remained behind. They were all smil- 
ing, but he looked glum; and the other 
interpreter told us that he was the man 
we were looking for. 

As before, we told him that we had 
come for him for murdering the white 
man, and that he must come along 
with us. He put his hands to his head 
and said, ‘Yes, we killed them, and 
I ’ve had it here in my head ever since. 
Are you going to kill us now?’ We 
said, ‘No, but you must come with us.’ 
‘Let my wife sew my shoes,’ he said, 
‘and I will come along with you.’ 
The wife was making a noise, not want- 
ing him to go. But we said he must. 
Then she wanted to come too. To have 
to take two men along was bad enough 
—I couldn’t do with a woman as 
well; so I pacified her with a kettle and 
some needles. This quite satisfied her; 
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and I heard afterward that she went to 
the mainland and got another husband 
at once. So she was all right. 

Well, now we had got both our 
prisoners; and my instructions were to 
deliver them to the nearest police post. 
This was on Herschel Island; so I re- 
turned to the C. A. Expedition base, 
where their ship was to wait for the 
return of Stefanssen’s party. This was 
now about the end of May, 1916; we 
sailed for Herschel about July 12 with 
our prisoners, and after a fortunate 
trip through the moving ice reached 
Herschel early in August. I sent out 
my reports with the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition via the Bering Sea and 
Vancouver, for when I reached Her- 
schel I heard from the police that orders 
were awaiting me at Fort Norman to 
take command of that district. This 
meant another winter in the North. 

As for the two prisoners, instructions 
were received via Dawson, Yukon, in 
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February 1917 that the police patrol 
from there was to bring them down to 
Edmonton the following summer for 
trial. The two Eskimos were tried for 
murder. They pleaded ‘Guilty.’ The 
prosecution was in the hands of the 
Department of Justice, and the de- 
fense in those of the Department for 
Indian Affairs. They were defended by 
the best counsel, found guilty, and 
condemned to death, but the sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for 
life—to be served in the North. 
Two and a half years later they were 
pardoned, taken North to Coronation 
Gulf again, and set free to return to 
their own people. One of them is now 
an interpreter to the police up there, 
and both have done good missionary 
work for law and order. 

Of the two priests nothing was ever 
found but the lower jaw of one of them. 
The wolves and wolverines must have 
finished the rest. 


BROADCASTING 


BY WILFRID GIBSON 


[Observer] 


In the hushed, curtained room I stood alone 
And read my rimes out to the microphone. 


Yet scarce could I believe that every word 
I breathed, perhaps a thousand listeners heard. 


Rather I felt like some poor ghost behind 
Death’s down-dropped curtain, shut out from his kind, 


Desperate to make yet-living loved ones hear 
Some fond last message that would make all clear. 
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A SUMATRA NIGHT’ 





BY FRANZ FRIEDRICH OBERHAUSER 


PADANG, with its white, empty, glaring 
streets, lay far behind us, half hidden on 
the low coast of the Indian Ocean. Our 
Dutch train had left the low shore- 
country, with its tossing foliage of 
slender palms and giant, broad- 
branched, brooding trees, where white 
waterfowl make their homes. The port 
and its sunny sailboats had long since 
disappeared. Ricksha coolies, lumbering 
oxcarts topped by round, high-arched 
covers of leafy branches, and Chinese 
food-peddlers advertising their mys- 
terious dishes by beating high-pitched 
gongs and shouting ‘Makkam! Mak- 
kam!’ had likewise faded from the 
picture. Departed, too, was the sti- 
fling heat of the land breeze and the 
heavy fragrance of the acacias behind 
the hotel verandah. 

I sank back in indolent relaxation. 
The distant sea grew dusky. A refresh- 
ing coolness was wafted through the 
car. Jungle odors enwrapped us. 
Sluggish rivers, which flow inland at 
high tide, gleamed faintly in the shadow 
of the overhanging foliage. We were 
traveling toward tropical night, toward 
the lonely resthouse the Malays call 
Pasangrahan, to which we had been 
recommended. Just at sundown we 
reached the table-land of Padang Pan- 
jang. The chatter of the monkeys sank 
to a lower key or ceased entirely. We 
caught glimpses of native huts between 
the palms and thorn bushes — narrow 
abins under high, pointed roofs 
hatched with bamboo and palm leaves, 
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with painted walls and prettily deco- 
rated windows and verandahs. Now 
and then a smaller, new cabin stood 
close to an older one—the home of 
the second generation. 

When we reached Pasangrahan the 
sun was vanishing in a silvery mountain 
mist. Two Malays helped our Chinese 
cook prepare supper. They had al- 
ready hung our mosquito nets, cleaned 
the oil lamps, set out a flask of Oude 
Bols, and brought fresh water. We sat 
by the open door and smoked cigarettes. 
The lofty cliffs of a distant mountain 
range were vaguely limned against the 
evening sky. Behind our huts tall, 
slender palms stood silhouetted against 
the darkening heavens. The landscape 
had an indescribably delicate charm 
and softness, like an exquisite Japa- 
nese aquarelle. Every line was sure, yet 
as light and dainty as a breath. 

Almost before the last shaft of de- 
parting sunlight was extinguished in 
the sky, blackness settled upon the 
country. It was as if mountains and 
forests and fields were suddenly sub- 
merged by onrushing darkness from 
some burst reservoir of night. It was 
the hour when, in the lowlands we had 
left, crocodiles—long, black, and 
watchful — slowly emerge from dark, 
motionless rivers and, throughout the 
restless, never-silent jungle night, lie 
on the banks like drift logs, or creep 
by short stages inland, cautiously in- 
specting their surroundings and open- 
ing their jaws angrily at every trivial 
alarm. It is cool at Pasangrahan, on 
the high plateau. Our oil lamps are 
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lighted. Yet the night is not the still, 
sleep-wooing night we know at home. 
The orchestra of the tropics is never 
silent, but plays responses to the deep, 
incessant chorus of the lowland jungle 
we have left. A shrill noise of insects 
fills the air. Huge beetles as large as a 
baby’s hand beat against the light walls 
of the hut, or crash through the net on 
the little windows and fall with a thud 
upon the table. They are glistening 
gray, blue, and black in color, and have 
long scissors-like legs that sound like a 
snare drum as they scamper across our 
books and papers. Our Malay servants 
pick the huge insects up in their parch- 
ment hands and hurl them into the 
black, moist night without. Others 
immediately take their place. One hits 
the lamp chimney and knocks it off, 
then lies with fluttering wings on the 
table like a frightened royal plaything. 
I pick him up. He is the color of blue 
satin, and circled with greenish-yellow 
moonlight stripes. 

The door opens. A man, naked ex- 
cept for the sarong around his waist, 
enters with soft mats. A host of insects 
follows him, and gives our two Malays 
plenty to do. Eventually they chase 
them forth, except one huge shining 
bug who takes refuge in the teapot — 
without injury, however, to our ap- 
petites. 

Our Chinese cook enters with a dish 
of rice, which he hands to the mat- 
weaver. “This is Midan,’ he says, pre- 
senting his old friend. 

‘Rain,’ remarks the brown peddler, 
and opens his left hand, in which he 
holds a beetle concealed. He points to 
the open window, and the two Malays 
hang a mat in front of it. 
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Midan the mat-weaver has hardly 
left when the rain begins to beat upon 
the roof — not in drops, but in cas- 
cades. The water splashes in torrents 
down the cabin’s woven walls. All 
night long it falls. 





That is night in the tropics. TH 
Whenever the downpour momen-f An 
tarily subsides to a light drumming on§ of . 
the thatch, we again hear the insect# no 
chorus outside. Life never reposes here; the 


it is ever active and vocal. The roar of 

a tiger echoes in the jungle beyond the rT 
kampong. We hear through the dark- 
ness the trumpeting of elephants, the f 
barking of apes, bird voices in the trees - 
and bamboo clumps, and distant grunt- 
ing sounds from animals in a swamp. ¢ 
What prodigality of life! What bound- 

less energy of creation! Every living 

thing in the tropics is the home of : 
hundreds of other forms of life. Vines 

cling to the tall trees, and poppy-red 
air plants nestle in the vines. Lianas 
entwine the palm trunks, and them- 
selves house a host of minor plants. 
Endless in their infinite multiplicity are 
the forms into which Mother Nature 
casts her creations. Never has the rid- 
dle of existence seemed more unfathom- 
able to me than in this remote jungle 
resthouse. As I lay on the soft bast 
mats listening to the rhythmic drun- 
ming of the rain upon the thatch above, 
and hovering between slumber and 
wakefulness, a sense of my own little- 
ness in the great scheme of things over- 
whelmed me, far more forcibly than 
ever on the broad ocean or on mountain 
heights. I felt utterly submerged i 
this myriad-formed life, in this eterna 
chain of birth and death, in the incom 
prehensible phenomenon of creation. 
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UNCLE SAM AND NICARAGUA 


ents AN INTERNATIONAL CARTOON SUITE 





Tue following cartoons from Holland, Germany, Italy, France, and South 
men-§ America have not been selected from sources more critical than the average 
g on™ of our policies in Nicaragua. They represent, of course, popular opinion, and 
asect## not an unbiased weighing of all the facts involved. Our readers may draw 
here;§ their own conclusion from the fact that no British cartoon adorns the series. 
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Beurnp Liserty’s Back Ripine For A Fat 
(Il Travaso, Rome) (L’ Humanité, Paris) 
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‘I’tu Take Tuts OnE Now’ 
(Caras y Caretas, Buenos Aires) 





Uncie Sam, THE NicaraGcuan EEL, AND THE LaTIN-AMERICAN CROCODILE 
(Kladderdatsch, Berlin) 
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Far-flung Frenchmen 


Wuite imperial Britain worships 
Thomas Hardy and writers of the rustic 
school, France, proverbially the most 
provincial of nations, scans wider hori- 
zons. Paul Morand set the fashion with 
his highly successful and entertaining 
stories laid in every capital of Europe, 
and he has followed this sort of thing up 
in the most thorough way, culminating 
in his latest book, Rien que la terre, 
the spiritual travelogue of a disen- 
chanted globe-trotter. A critic on the 
Revue Bleue has lately remarked that 
Morand and his ilk represent a return 
to classicism, for, given certain experi- 
ences, their responses can be predeter- 
mined absolutely according to their 
iron-bound little knapsack of preju- 
dices that they carry wherever they go. 
Such a one is Roland Dorgelés, whose 
romantic novel, Partir, laid on an ocean 
liner, deals with the amours of a 
distinguished tenor. The coat that 
M. Dorgelés wears, says a Mercure de 
France reviewer, is made of the same 
cloth as M. Morand’s, although Mo- 
rand is rather more of a wit. 

The Orient presents a singular fasci- 
nation to all Europeans at just this 
moment, and the French have not been 
behindhand in succumbing to its 
charms. La Tentation de l’Occident is 
the name of a book of imaginary letters 
between a Frenchman and a Chinese. 
The author, André Malraux, brings out 
the mental contrasts between the Ori- 
ental who admires European culture 
and the European who cherishes a 
corresponding reverence for institutions 
east of Suez. La Féerie Cinghalaise is a 
less serious piece of work, but it too re- 
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flects the same interest in Eastern af. 
fairs. This new book by Francis de 
Croisset dwells less on the religion of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon than it does 
on the almost simultaneous conquest of 
a stenographer by two young servants 
of the British Empire. Though the plot 
lacks high seriousness, it is certainly 
not untrue to life in the tropics. 

Poor old Europe still attracts some 
writers, among whom are the MM. 
J. Kessel and Jean Cassou. The former 
has written a study, entitled Les Cap- 
tifs, of the unfortunates who inhabit a 
tubercular hospital in Switzerland. 
There is a distinctly Nietzschean flavor 
to the poor hero, whose very weakness 
makes him all the more full of admira- 
tion for soundness and strength. Jean 
Cassou’s inspiration wells up from even 
more distant sources. Les Harmonies 
Viennoises is a romance set in the time 
of Schubert and Beethoven, full of love 
interest and things like that. Further 
away still from modern France in 
space, if not in time, is Henri Bachelin’s 
La Maison d’Anniké. The scene of this 
novel is set in Iceland, forty years ago, 
and the hero is a Breton who falls in 
love with the seductive Anniké, ‘white 
flower of the glaciers.’ Those who know 
about such matters say that the at- 
mosphere is absolutely true to life, and 
that the psychological study of Celt 
and Scandinavian in the toils of passion 
is illuminating in the extreme. 

To those of us who are familiar with 
the French literary traditions of Bal- 
zac, Flaubert, Proust, and even Ana- 
tole France, none of whom often 
romped far away from his native heath, 
this cosmopolitan vogue is surprising 
and significant. Even Pierre Loti, to 
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whom Morand is vaguely compared, 
carried with him a personal atmosphere 
quite different from Morand’s fixed in- 
tellectual prejudices. Whether any of 
these new books will live as literature 
is still uncertain, but that they reflect a 
real change of mind and outlook in the 
reading public cannot be denied. 


Real British Humor 


THERE is a peculiar type of humor, in- 
trinsically British, that we Americans 
never seem quite able to capture. Try 
as we may, it eludes our crude grasp, 
and the wisest among us have long 
since resigned ourselves to sitting back 
and applauding the subtle feats of the 
mother country without any hope of 
being able to equal them ourselves. A 
group of six playful young Liberals 
were responsible for the latest of these 
pranks when they retaliated on the ex- 
plorer Mr. Mitchell-Hedges for having, 
in the presence of the National Liberal 
Club, accused England of sinking to the 
level of a C3 power. Although the 
Liberals themselves have long been free 
from the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, certain younger people who 
heard the taunt decided to take this 
accusation to heart and to prove to Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges the error of his ways. 

How to do it — there was the ques- 
tion that confronted them. How could 
they show him his mistake and at the 
same time exercise their own talents for 
humorous persuasion? The questions 
are purely rhetorical, for no American 
could be expected to answer them. The 
young British Liberals, however, suf- 
fered from no such uncertainty. Their 
observant ringleader, Miss Ellen 
Graves, was not slow in discovering 
that Mr. Mitchell-Hedges looked 
alarmingly strong for the little jest she 
had in mind, and she therefore sum- 
moned six husky youths to her aid. 
Gentle Miss Graves knew that the 


burly explorer was in the habit of driv- 
ing down a certain road at a certain 
hour. She therefore assembled her 
gang at the right time and place, and 
they had little difficulty in stopping 
Mr. Mitchell’s car, luring the chauffeur 
away. and attacking the owner of the 
car and an indiscreet companion. A 
good old-fashioned fight followed, in 
which the six young Liberals finally 
succeeded in gagging their two adver- 
saries, tying them toa tree, and making 
off with a little bag they had left in the 
car. 

The next day their victim was in- 
formed of the joke and his bag was re- 
turned. Since it contained four human 
heads and a number of extremely valu- 
able documents, the prank turned out 
to be even funnier than was antici- 
pated. He also exhibited a scar he had 
received over the right temple. This, 
however, was really Mr. Mitchell- 
Hedges’s own fault, for he had put up 
too much fight. Miss Graves an- 
nounced that their victim had been a 
good sport, and she felt sure that he 
could never accuse Liberals of not hav- 
ing guts— provided, of course, that 
the odds were three to one in their 
favor. Mr. Mitchell-Hedges murmured, 
‘I realize that it was a practical 
joke.’ 


Interviewing Daudet 


Wirxnovut much doubt, the most adapt- 
able man in France, if not in all the 
world, is M. Frédéric Lefévre, editor of 
the Nouvelles Liitéraires. This genial 
and industrious person spends all his 
time interviewing the great ones of this 
earth — authors, scholars, statesmen, 
and scientists. In England he bearded 
Chesterton, in France he has sat at the 
feet of Caillaux, Poincaré, Maurois, 
and Keyserling, drawing each out on 
his favorite topic. His latest exploit 
is perhaps the most difficult of all — 
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he has written up ‘An Hour with Léon 
Daudet.’ 

One must be in the closest touch with 
modern France to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Daudet. His Royalist 
views, which he airs daily in the Action 
Frangaise, have made him innumerable 
enemies; yet his vigorous style has at- 
tracted a cultivated audience. His 
friend and fellow editor, Charles Maur- 
ras, enjoys much the same vogue in 
highbrow circles. The two men corre- 
spond in a vague way to the Mencken 
and Nathan partnership in this coun- 
try, the difference being that both 
Daudet and Maurras are highly edu- 
cated and both exert real pelitical 
power. They remain, however, profes- 
sional bad boys with an intellectual 
following. 

When M. Daudet agreed to sit for 
one of the Lefévre ‘Hours’ there was 
much pricking of literary ears, and the 
interviewer felt it necessary to explain 
himself at some length before disclosing 
what was said. The burden of M. 
Daudet’s song was that the novel is the 
most perfect vehicle of literary expres- 
sion for people of this generation. He 
has long been an admirer of Proust, but 
his latest enthusiasm is Georges Ber- 
nanos, author of Sous le soleil de Satan, 
whose success is said to be due in part 
to Roman Catholic support. The fact 
that M. Daudet dwelt so glowingly on 
a book that is looked upon with con- 
siderable favor at Rome may have po- 
litical as well as literary significance. 

But try as he would to keep off con- 
troversial subjects, M. Daudet was 
soon berating democracy and indulging 
his love of vituperation. He feels that 
democracy breeds envy, and that this 
‘miserable envy’ has made itself acutely 
felt in the case of M. Bernanos. ‘The 
success of M. Bernanos,’ trumpeted M. 
Daudet, ‘gave me enormous pleasure, 
but my joy was increased tenfold, a 
hundredfold even, when I thought of 
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the critics, their faces pale with envy, 
and lined with the wrinkles of wisdom. 
Eulogy, blame, and perfidious learned 
restrictions were brought into play in 
order that Sous le soleil de Satan might 
look like any ordinary book, the kind 
that blossoms in tens or twenties when 
the weather’s fine.’ 

M. Daudet continued to assail the 
critics, saying that they ‘cannot and 
will not discover important books, 
heavy with the past, or full of signifi- 
cance for the future.” Their trouble is 
easily diagnosed — sound criticism de- 
mands a delicate esthetic sense and 
profound culture. Then, with a sweep 
of the arm worthy of a New York log- 
roller, M. Daudet indicated the only 
living Frenchman with the necessary 
qualifications — his own collaborator, 
Charles Maurras. 


Death of Rilke 


ALTHOUGH there was some doubt as to 
his nationality when he was alive, 
Rainer Maria Rilke has been labeled 
‘German’ now that he is dead. No 
longer ago than last August he was in- 
terviewed in the Nouvelles Litiéraires as 
Le Plus Grand Poéte de l Autriche, on 
the strength of his having been born in 
Prague when it was still part of Austria. 
The fact that he first wrote German 
was, however, decisive, and the Litera- 
rische Welt, as well as the Nouvelles 
Littéraires, praises the way this man, 
who was neither Gaul nor Teuton, 
helped to bring two hostile nations to- 
gether. 

In our September 18 issue we re- 
ferred to Rilke’s adoption of the French 
tongue, and of his friendships with 
Rodin and Gide, and with Paul Valéry, 
whose work he has translated into 
German. When he died his friends in 
Paris let themselves go completely. 
There never had been such a man, it 
seemed. Berlin was not far behind. If 
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the writing men of Germany remem- 
bered that he had adopted foreign 
speech late in life, — for he was fifty- 
two when he died, — they forgave him 
freely; in fact, they even rather ap- 
proved of the change. 

Rilke was a small, wiry little fellow, 
modest and sensitive. ‘A modern Saint 
Francis’ the French called him; but the 
Germans preferred to dwell on his con- 
tempt for political boundaries and his 
idealistic message to the youth of 
Europe. Here is a snatch from one of 
his French verses: — 


Puisque tout passe, faisons 
La melodie passagére; 
Celle qui nous désaltére 
Aura de nous raison. 


The following German stanza was 
also quoted with approval and recom- 
mended to the men of the new genera- 
tion to whom it was addressed, years 
ago: — 

Knaben, o werft den Mut 
Nicht in die Schnelligkeit, 
Nicht in den Flugversuch. 
Alles ist ausgeruht: 
Dunkel und Helligkeit, 
Blume und Buch. 


The Kaiser’s Pet Englishman 


In announcing the death of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, ‘the Kaiser’s pet 
Englishman,’ the Morning Post re- 
marked that he ‘was of a type which is 
happily rare.’ Born in 1855, and edu- 
cated in England, this misguided man 
took up with the Germans early in life, 
and by 1899 had written his famous 
Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, which Wilhelm II used to read 
aloud to his family. The book is de- 
voted to glorifying Teutonic civiliza- 
tion, which, according to the author, 
includes Anglo-Saxons, Celts, French- 
men, and even Russians. For all his 
English blood and background, Herr 
Chamberlain had advanced a thesis 


more sweeping than anything the Ger- 
mans themselves ever turned out. To 
cap the climax, he married Richard 
Wagner’s daughter, and his adoption of 
German citizenship in 1916 and the 
Iron Cross followed as a matter of 
course. 

When the war broke loose, so did 
Chamberlain. In a pamphlet entitled 
Who Is to Blame for the War? he repre- 
sented the Germans as guiltless and 
the English as having drawn the sword 
to secure commercial gains, though he 
sometimes felt that the French were 
even worse. In later essays he assured 
his German friends that their English 
foes were cowards on land and sea. He 
announced that the British Empire was 
the product of piracy and diabolic di- 
plomacy, and that England had always 
played off one European nation against 
another. These effusions helped to stir 
the fighting blood of Britain when they 
were translated and published under 
the title, Ravings of a Renegade. 

Even the Germans finally turned on 
their adopted countryman. In 1918 he 
was fined for saying that the Frank- 
furter Zeitung had advocated an un- 
German policy; and the Socialist press 
castigated him for urging victorious 
Germany to sweep parliamentary in- 
stitutions off the face of the earth. The 
last that was heard of Herr Chamber- 
lain was his attempt to secure a share in 
the estate of his uncle, General Sir 
Crawford T. Chamberlain, in 1921. 
His claim was refused because by be- 
coming a German citizen during the 
war he was alleged to have committed a 
‘crime against the laws of his country.’ 


Knocking the Movies 


JEALOUSY and incapacity move Eng- 
lishmen and educators alike to attack 
that marvelous modern art, the motion 
picture, whenever occasion offers. It 
was therefore to be expected that Mr. 
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R. F. Cholmeley, president of the 
Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters of English Secondary Schools, 
should do himself proud in his abuse 
of the cinema. ‘I should not like to be 
a shareholder in Hollywood on the 
Day of Judgment,’ announced this 
upright man to his fellow members — 
omitting, significantly enough, to say 
how he would feel on the same subject 
on the Day of Dividends. Mr. Cholme- 
ley feels as strongly as he does because 
the ‘victims’ of the movies are ‘the 
immature minds of children and primi- 
tive races.’ The aim of the motion 
picture producer, he continued, is ‘to 
attract the largest possible number of 
the silliest people in their silliest 
moments’ — which sounds suspiciously 
like the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number, although Mr. Cholmeley 
did not bring that subject up. At one 
point in his philippic he recalled an 
inquiry initiated years ago by the Home 
Office to discover the effect of the 
flicker of pictures on the growing eye. 
When he said that this alone might 
prove that children below a certain 
age should never go to the pictures at 
all, cheers broke out, and until this 
theory is laid to rest no one should so 
much as mention the adaption of the 
cinema to educational ends. Here is 
Mr. Cholmeley’s measured judgment 
of the movies: ‘At their best they are 
always in danger of the temptation to 
lower their standards in order to 
extend their market, and at their 
worst they are the enemies of the 
human race.’ 


Snubbing the Hohenzollerns 


Two recent occurrences in Berlin have 
shocked the supporters of the Hohen- 
‘ollerns. For one thing, the Stadt 


Theater has been putting on Hamlet in 
modern dress — a harmless enough per- 
formance, one might imagine, only the 
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royal costumes are an exact duplicate 
of those worn by the last royal in- 
habitants of Potsdam. Claudius recalls 
William II, and Gertrude is not unlike 
the late Empress. Bethmann-Hollweg 
is identified with Polonius, and the 
Crown Prince, naturally, with Hamlet 
himself. The fact that the satire is 
obviously deliberate has aroused the 
fury of the monarchists, but the play 
has proved so successful in its new 
guise that the Government refuses to 
stop it. One can’t please everybody, 
and, after all, if Germany is a republic 
monarchists are bound to find life very 
trying. 

The other outrage also concerns the 
Crown Prince. It seems that in Berlin, 
as in many other big cities, students 
may avail themselves of cut-rate car 
fares provided they can prove that 
their families are poor. Being hard 
pressed for pocket money, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, second son of the Crown 
Prince, thought he would try to take 
advantage of this reduction, and ap- 
plied for the ticket that would entitle 
him to it. The authorities, however, 
remembered that in the recent six-day 
bicycle races in Berlin the young man’s 
father had provided handsome stakes 
for the riders in special sprints, and 
they determined that if he could 
afford to pay other people to ride 
bicycles for his amusement he ought to 
be able to supply his son with enough 
car fare. 


Without Rime or Reason 


EncuisH spelling and pronunciation 
have ever been the despair of the for- 


eigner, eager to learn the tongue of 
Shakespeare, Shaw, and Calvin. Cool- 


-idge.-Puzzled immigrants and angry 


professors from the West have warped 
the King’s English into an improved 
and simplified American version, but 
sound British subjects stick to the old 
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styles, and even glory in them. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the eccen- 
tricities of our language have their uses, 
especially to ingenious newspaper edi- 
tors in search of novelty. The London 
Observer, for instance, has been con- 
ducting a competition for the best 
visual rimes that can be worked into a 
poem. The point was to get words that 
looked as if they rimed but did n’t. The 
favorite ending was ‘ough,’ on which 
every possible change was rung. Some- 
one in Glasgow described 


Miss Chloe 
Who looked a monument of woe. 


The winner of the competition was 
entitled ‘The Dictator Speaks.’ This 
is the way it goes: — 


I am not great through eating meat, 
Nor yet am I a toper; 

I loathe beef-steak and bubble-and-squeak, 
I think them most improper. 


I do not care for caviare, 
It does not make me kinder; 

Such things are foul, they stain my soul, 
Magniloquence they hinder. 


So I always dine on a tangerine, 
Ground small on a nutmeg-grater; 

And, once a year, a William pear, 
Washed down in a pint of water. 


This couplet is also good: — 


A man illiterate, however pious, 
Preaching to dons would surely feel anxious. 


Other rimes ‘included ‘veto’ and 
‘thereto,’ ‘mould’ and ‘should,’ ‘drier’ 
and ‘pier,’ ‘danger’ and ‘anger.’ These 
lugubrious lines from Golders Green 
are as ingenious as any: — 


I’ve wandered o’er the lea, 
Seeking a panacea 

For one who is become 
Disease’s epitome; 

Who has bubonic plague, 
Chilblains, a cough, and ague, 
While chronic diabetes 

His tragic case completes. 
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Woeful Wu 


Wu Pet-rv, fallen marshal and ex-war 
lord of Central China, has turned in his 
hour of defeat to writing verse. Edu- 
cated in the classical school, he is better 
equipped for this task than some griz- 
zled warriors we can think of, and his 
repentant thoughts would do credit to 
a civilian. It appears that the blood of 
a dying soldier stained the robes of the 
Marshal in one of his last battles, and 
that the Marshal, out of respect to the 
man’s loyalty, would not have the stain 
removed. This is the way he feels 
about the whole episode: — 


The cold wind from the West blows my old 
battle-garment; 

To look upon the bloodstain on my coat brings 
sorrow to my heart. 

My only possessions are a loyal heart and brave 
soul; 

These will last with me forever despite the ice 
and snow about me now. 


A mean-spirited critic well posted on 
events of the day objected that Wu’s 
possessions when the poem was written 
included, not only a loyal heart and a 
brave soul, but one hundred thousand 
American dollars, lent by the amiable 
Chang Tso-lin. It seems a little hard, 
however, if people with money in the 
bank are to be forbidden to declare 
that this is not the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Another of Wu’s poems, written to 
his wife, expresses the same brand of 
Celestial Welischmerz. On this occasion 
he expatiates on the tenderly poetic 
theme of why he still wears an anti- 
quated form of cotton underclothes: — 


The thief has not been slain; 

The people have not been saved. 

Old people will go on together 

Fighting the cold and starvation. 

Daily we wear the horse-skin and the skin of the 
bull; 

But what does it matter? 

Only a good and bright soul can bring real peace, 
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DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


EvROPEAN imperialism is the work of the Devil; 


American imperialism is the will of God. 
— L’Opinion 
** * 

‘Census Discloses America is Devout,’ trum- 
pets the New York Times headline. ‘Question- 
naire in 150 Newspapers Brings Admission of 
Belief in God by 89 per cent. English Rate Is 
Lower —In London Nation’s Survey 1024 of 
1849 Denied Belief in a Personal Deity.’ Please 
let us have no more cheap sneers about ‘God’s 
Own Country.’ Look at the figures. 

— Nation and Atheneum 


** * 


What a trivial thing the title of ‘Minister’ is, 
when you bear it for so short a time. But ‘ex- 
Minister’ — that lasts all your life. — Cyrano 

** * 


Representatives at Geneva are free to vote 
either in French or in English, and the English- 
speaking element have done their best to popu- 
larize their own language. But at a recent session, 
when Sir Austen Chamberlain was called upon 
for his opinion, he turned with a smile toward 
Briand and said, ‘Oui.’ He was greeted by 
laughter and applause as Briand replied, ‘ Merci 
pour la France.’ — Cyrano 


** * 


Every morning Princess Ileana of Rumania 
walks down the Kiseleff Boulevard in Bucharest 


wearing the latest New York styles. These. 


fashions, however, have provoked severe criti- 
cisms in Rumanian society, which is scandalized 
by the Princess’s clothes. Bucharest, which 
boasts of being the Paris of the Balkans, is clearly 
able to distinguish the styles of the Rue de la Paix 
from the clothes that are worn on the most 
fashionable streets of the American metropolis. 
— LOpinion 
** * 
There is an amazing prosperity in the United 
States, and there seems no particular reason why 
it should stop. — Sir Alfred Mond 


*** 


A Russian refugee named Zueff appeared at 
the Police Ambulatory in Harbin minus an ear, 
but carrying the article in question tied up in 
a handkerchief. He stated that he had paid a 
visit to his friend Dobrinin on the occasion of 
the latter’s birthday anniversary. The quantity 


of vodka consumed he could only surmise, but 
he insisted, with considerable evidence to support 
his statement, that it was not inconsiderable. 
The topics discussed were many and varied, but 
finally they turned to politics. Conversation 
became heated, and the host, finding himself 
moved beyond the power of words, suddenly bit 
his guest’s ear off. — Peking Leader 


** * 


Master George Henry Hubert Lascelles, 
Princess Mary’s eldest son, has been ‘blooded’ 
by Short, the huntsman to the Bramham Moor 
Foxhounds, of which Viscount Lascelles is 
Master. 

Master Lascelles is nearly four years old, 
having been born on February 7, 1923. ‘Blood- 
ing’ consists of marking the face and hands with 
the blood of a fox that has been killed. 

— Westminster Gazette 


*** 


At present Great Britain, having important 
European markets, can just make her way, 
although British industry has to pay over thirty 
million pounds a year to America before it makes 
a penny profit. Were we to follow Mr. Hearst’s 
advice, we should immediately incur the antag- 
onism of Europe, with fatal injury to our 
European trade. We are frequently assured that 
the American people are very naive, but they 
can scarcely be so nafve as to believe that we 
shall run this risk for the pleasure of piping on 
a tin whistle to the accompaniment of the 
American big drum. — Saturday Review 


** * 


I have no quarrel with the King. He has my 
sympathy. I am sure he would wish to be a man 
rather than a King. I am sure the Prince of 
Wales would rather pick out his own wife than 
have someone else choose one for him. He is only 
allowed to choose his dance partners. 

— A. J. Cook 


** * 


The only way to be really orthodox is not to 
think at all. — Dean Inge 
s-* * 
If I was requested to reread Waverley, I should 


charge fifty guineas for the feat. 
— Arnold Bennett 
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Skin Deep, by Naomi G. Royde-Smith. London: 
Constable and Company, 1927. 7s. 6d. 

Half Way, by Desmond Coke. London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1927. 7s. 6d. 


[Outlook] 


LucinDA was quite remarkably handsome. Her 
husband was a duke. Her lover was a rising 
young publicist. She might, therefore, have been 
a very great lady, but instead she became a figure 
of fun. Her failure, which is none the less tragic 
for being somewhat funny, was not solely due 
to imperfect intelligence; though the woman was 
a fool. What brought her down was that she 
fell in love with her own face, and eventually 
preferred the compliments of her mirror to 
everything else in the world, even to her lover’s 
embraces. The crisis came when Lucinda, clotted 
with salutary ointments, dismissed Gervase 
rather than imperil her complexion by uncovering 
her face. What had been done as a means was 
henceforth done as an end. Once she had wished 
to keep attractive for her Gervase, and now 
beauty, or its simulacrum, is sought for its own 
sake. She must be beautiful, defying time! 
Quacks cut into her skin, lift her face, give her 
another year or half-year of illusive juvenility. 
She is content. She has six months more. 
Lightly, and with assurance, in Skin Deep Miss 
Royde-Smith treats this unusual theme, though 
objection might be made to a complex subplot 
— of babies changed at birth, disputable pater- 
nities, and illegitimate heirs — which distracts 
attention from the futility of the heroine. 
Lucinda is studied from every possible angle, at 
most ages. Her portrait, in four dimensions, is 
really briJliant. It is rare to find sardonic wit of 
this intensity so deftly handled. Nearly always 
an author so clever‘as Miss Royde-Smith makes 
a parade of his cleverness, until his readers are 
so amused that they have to yawn; he becomes 
the victim of his talent, as Lucinda of her looks. 
Miss Royde-Smith’s wit is never obtruded. It 
is a natural element in her vision and description 
of reality, and it is relieved by her sense of the 
beauty implicit in things that are even so un- 
fashionable as Edwardian fashions, so trivial as 
the rites of the masseuse. I am astonished by 
her moderation. She could so easily turn out 
some hard and glittering comedy. She so nobly 
persists in keeping the human touch. Shocking 
—nay, disgusting —as the final exposure of 
Lucinda in the cabinet of the beauty parlor 
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must seem, it is not made wantonly. That per- 
verse career is so by logic required to end. The 
door closes on the poor crazy hag, and dear Mrs. 
Holdenbrook hurries away, half in remorse, as 
if she had abetted some crime against her sex 
by being present at such a scene. 

Mr. Desmond Coke, who nowadays writes 
far too little, has also studied futility. His Vera 
has been spoiled by having no demands of any 
kind made upon her. She is without effort lovely 
at thirty-nine; from marriage she gets all she 
wants, money and security, and nothing she does 
not want, not even the presence of a husband; 
she is welcome in the kind of society, smart but 
not raffish, which she enjoys; and she fills up her 
time with a series of mild flirtations. To call her 
a social butterfly would misrepresent her caution, 
and the regularity of her amusements. Rather is 
she like a city pigeon, one of those comely bur- 
gess-birds who for no particular reason are 
protected and fed by society. The type — for it 
is a type —is modern. The great lady had to 
bear children, organize hospitality, take an interest 
in politics, in literature, or in art. The courtesan 
had to work hard in her own way. The Vera does 
nothing at all but spend her husband’s money at 
hotels and night clubs. She is absolutely un- 
occupied. She does not even have to decide what 
to do with a leisure that fills twenty-four hours of 
the day, for the illustrated periodicals dictate 
what plays, what watering places, what fashions, 
and what idioms she shall patronize. Very 
naturally, therefore, eroticism, the traditional 
amusement of the idle, has to conform with the 
general imbecility of her routine. Lucinda, who 
belonged to an earlier generation, had an actual 
lover and bore him three children. Vera has 
dancing partners, special friends, and such 
innocent small fowl. She takes no risks. Her 
‘emotional adventures’ are conducted over the 
telephone. 

What was nearly unfortunate for Vera was 
that an early admirer returned from Buenos 
Aires, and tried to rush her into a marriage by 
way of divorce. Vera was quite fond of this Paul. 
One result of this was to make her quite fond of 
her actual husband, Derek, also. So now she 
thinks quite seriously of going to Deauville 
with Paul, and now of going back to Derek at 
Brighton. One night she enjoyed hardly any 
sleep, so horrible this dilemma — which, how- 
ever, be assured she was able at last to solve in 
her own inimitable way with complete security. 
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Mr. Coke has portrayed Vera with kindness 
and patience, and with many admirably subtle 
strokes of characterization. The plot moves 
smoothly to a suitable climax. The nuisance is 
that the dialogue is unspeakably dull. This 
cannot be due to any lack of humor in the 
author, who has shown some wit and a lively 
sense of the ridiculous in his earlier work. Is it 
a mistaken realism? I quite admit that Paul’s 
sparkling conversation was likely to be flat 
enough when printed, and that Derek’s epi- 
grams and Vera’s alert intelligence were un- 
equally unworthy of report. They should have 
been edited by Mr. Coke. It is a bad technical 
error to describe your characters as laughing at, 
or deeply impressed by, remarks that would be 
wholly fatuous if they were not so clumsily 
expressed as to be partially unintelligible. 


Trollope: A Commentary, by Michael Sadleir. 
London: Constable and Company, 19927. 
15s. 

[Times] 


Mr. Sapietr’s ‘commentary’ on Anthony 
Trollope has been several years in preparation; 
he has, aided by the Trollope family, had access 
to many letters and documents not hitherto 
made public. The result is a work showing the 
care and delicacy that only love can give. 
Trollope deserved such handling, if only as 
reparation for the stupid denigration he suffered 
for many years after his death, and, to a lesser 
extent, is suffering now. It may be that his 
latest biographer is a little too conscious of this 
volume of hostility, and stoops to refute charges 
that were not worth considering; but the temp- 
tation to explode certain egregious fallacies was 
doubtless a strong one. He may not succeed in 
commending Trollope to those who are tem- 
peramentally averse to his personality, but he 
has certainly explained him, so far as genius 
allows of explanation. After reading Mr. 
Sadleir’s blend of biography and criticism, we 
seem to know the creator of Barsetshire as inti- 
mately as if we had been among those children 
mentioned in the book who, at a house where he 
often dined, used to enjoy ‘hanging over the 
banisters as the guests came to the big drawing- 
room and seeing Trollope — all rosy cheeks and 
bushy whiskers— pause for a moment at a 
mirror by the door, ruffle his hair, and plunge 
into the room with a huge roar of greeting.’ 
There is no excuse any longer for caricaturing 
his nature or his work. 

One may differ from Mr. Sadleir on a point of 
tactics without being the less appreciative of his 
moving and finely proportioned biography. 
As an amateur of Victoriana, Mr. Sadleir takes 
great pains to fit Trollope into his period. He 


begins the book with a chapter called ‘The 
Voice of an Epoch,’ containing an extremely 
subtle analysis of ‘mid-Victorian ideals,’ which 
he distinguishes rigorously—here the con- 
noisseur comes in—from early Victorian and 
late Victorian standards. The implication is that 
if you grasp the virtues and make reasonable 
allowance for the failings of the period running 
through the fifties to the opening of the eighties 
you will be just to Trollope. Anything that Mr. 
Sadleir chooses to write about any of his three 
Victorian ages will be worth reading; but 
Trollope, in all that really counts of his work, is 
no more fettered by the conventions of Pod- 
snappery than Racine was by the conventions of 
Versailles. He cuts straight through to the core 
of unchanging human nature that persists amid 
all changes of code and convention, all shiftings 
of social usage and transformation of social 
values. His clergy will be found in close and 
vicarage to-day; his politicians still walk the 
lobbies of the House. If there were no more 
Church and no more Parliament, the types would 
be found with other clothes and other titles. 
Trollope’s lovers express fundamental emotions 
that find their outlet equally in an age of prudery 
and an age of candor: how can Mr. Sadleir, who 
is so sensitive to all the motions of Trollope’s 
soul, have picked up the queer notion that he 
missed the ultimate romance and warmer passion 
of love, leaving us to ‘mourn the color that, had 
he wished it, might have flooded alike his novels 
and his memory’? That may be true of his 
personal life, but in face of Can You Forgive 
Her? can it be said of his novels? 

Mr. Sadleir comes much nearer the true 
estimate in an eloquent passage of his final 
summing up, in which he strives bravely to 
surprise the secret of Trollope’s potency: — 


It lies surely in his acceptance and profound 
understanding of ordinary daily life. In the 
tale of English literature he is —to put the 
matter in a phrase — the supreme rfovelist of 
acquiescence. . . . He seeks for no doorway 
of escape. He is content with life, engrossed 
in it, never weary of its kaleidoscope of good 
and evil, of tears and laughter. Not only does 
he agree to the terms proposed by life, but he 
glories in them. And yet his work is born of 
a desire for beauty. He finds all of romance 
and courage and achievement within the un- 
pretentious limits of the social existence of his 
day. He believes in individual capacity for 
perfection, but in terms of things as they are; 
his ideal of beauty and of proportion, whether 
in character or in happening, lies in the suave 
adjustment of personality to circumstance. 


Inevitably, in a study like this, one’s attention 
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is focused upon the central figure and the quality 
of its genius. But the background of Mr. Sadleir’s 
portrait has many fascinating features. A whole 
section is given, not without justice, to a sketch 
of Anthony's mother, the woman novelist 
Frances Trollope; and a brilliant sketch it is. 
Almost as vividly are we shown Anthony’s 
brother, Adolphus, and his friend, Kate Field, 
the American feminist, to whom he had a deep 
platonic attachment. A bundle of unprinted 
letters has been opened here to enrich the book. 
Another treasure-trove, found only three or four 
years ago, is Trollope’s own map of Barsetshire, 
which is printed for comparison side by side with 
Mr. S. van B. Nichols’s and Father Ronald 
Knox’s lately published reconstructions of that 
realest of the English shires. And Mr. Sadleir is 
as good with environments as with figures. 
Trollope’s London, his Post Office milieu, his 
Ireland, his country seat at Waltham Cross, and 
the glimpses he had of European countries, of the 
East, and of America, in his insatiable wander- 
ings, are all as clearly presented as is the mid- 
Victorian age as a whole in the introduction. It 
is, in short, a book full of bypaths down which to 
wander with pleasure, and a tribute worthy of its 
delightful subject. 


The Oil War, by Anton Mohr. London: Martin 
Hopkinson, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


[Outlook] 


Or has become something more than an eco- 
nomic factor of first-rate importance. It provides 
an issue of considerable gravity in the relations 
of peoples. It has played an indispensable part 
in modern industrial development by rendering 
possible the great achievements of the internal 
combustion engine. On its success has hinged 
the prosperity of more than one other industry. 
It may or may not have added to the amenities 
of civilization; it has certainly not promoted the 
cause of international good will. It is difficult to 
say which side of Mr. Anton Mohr’s book, the 
economic or the diplomatic, isthe more interesting. 
Both make excellent reading, very gratifying to 
the mere Briton with an eye to the needs of the 
British Empire. Mr. Mohr has the gift for ex- 
tracting every ounce of romance out of the facts, 
and piques curiosity in his opening pages by a 
story of Admiral Lord Fisher’s prophecy to Lord 
Moulton in 1882 that oil as fuel for ships would 
increase the fighting capacity of every fleet by 
fifty per cent. What the sailor foresaw the man of 
science dismissed with an indulgent smile. In the 
early eighties the output of rock oil per annum 
was insignificant; some twenty-five years later it 
was a’ bare 40,000,000 tons; in 1925 it was 142,- 
000,000 tons. 


THE LIVING AGE 


With the realization that there was something 
in the Fisher view, the question of oil production 
became political and international. That phase 
has been emphasized since the war, and la lutte 
mondiale pour le pétrole has become a reality. 
The United States of America, with the expe- 
rience of the Standard Oil Company to guide 
them, had a start which should have made them 
masters of the situation. How Admiral Fisher’s 
prophecy came true, what was done in various 
countries when its truth was realized, and how 
the British Government, on the initiative of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, seized opportunities, must 
be read at length in Mr. Mohr’s pages to be prop- 
erly understood and appreciated. Other far- 
sighted men, in countries, for instance, like Sar- 
awak, whose output has astonished so many, 
were patriotically busy in the interests of the 
British navy, but the outstanding event was the 
purchase by the British Government of shares in 
the Anglo-Persian. ‘It is now universally ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Churchill showed amaz- 
ing foresight in 1913 when he _ induced 
the State to become a shareholder in Anglo- 
Persian.’ 

When Great Britain woke up to the significance 
of oil, she commanded a bare two per cent of the 
world’s production. To-day, as the result of 
determined but unostentatious enterprise in 
many directions, Britain’s share of the world’s 
oil resources is estimated at well over fifty per 
cent, and is possibly even seventy-five per cent. 
America has become wise to the fact that her 
monopoly has been completely broken at a mo- 
ment when an expert investigation of her do- 
mestic reserves reports that there are only a few 
years’ supply on which she can continue to draw 
at her present rate of consumption. Once again 
she discovers that the wicked Briton has secured 
control of an essential commodity of which, as in 
the case of rubber. she is the world’s largest user. 
Once again there is threat of an economic war to 
free her from dependence on alien supplies, and 
in yet another direction she realizes that she will 
have to provide the British Empire with some of 
the profits out of which Great Britain will con- 
tinue to be able to meet her war-debt engage- 
ments. 

The prospect of an oil famine is not regarded 
as one of immediate concern. The prospect 
of an extension of ‘the oil war’ is, on the 
other hand, one which the British Empire, 
thanks to the codperation of British statesmen, 
British engineers, and British financiers, may 
contemplate with equanimity. And we need not 
doubt that it is all true, because we have it on 
the word, not of a Briton, but of the lec- 
turer in Political Geography at the university 
of Oslo. 
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Heinemann and Company, 1927. 7s. 6d. 
[Morning Post] 


Mr. Priest ey is an essayist of distinction, and 
he has written a romantic novel of distinction — 
but it is always the novel of an essayist. This is 
the best and worst thing that one can say of it. 
It is exquisitely written; one can feel the writer’s 





sigh of satisfaction as he rounds his phrases and 
lets his tongue linger on the perfect word that 
he has chosen. Here you are: ‘Oddly enough, 
when you came to think of it, it must have begun 
weaving, somewhere behind the dust and the 
blue, back there in the afternoon; there must 
have been a stray moonbeam in St. Pancras.’ 

This is very charming prose; and the book, 
which tells of Adam’s adventures in a moorland 
Arcady, where lost causes still flourish and come 
delightfully to dust, is full of such dainty pits 
and traps of fantasy and whimsicality. When- 
ever the story dances round a new corner, or a 
new character appears, you sit back comfortably 
and listen to Mr. Priestley’s needle as it produces 
another lovely square of embroidery. But occa- 
sionally you look back, and realize that you 
cannot see very much of the carpet because of 
the figures in it. 

But then you can hear the spirit of Mr. 
Priestley say, a little impatiently, ‘But, con- 
found it all, this is a fantasy. Who can be fool 
enough to expect a sustained rhythm, a complete 
welding together of a little light-of-heels tale of 
this description?’ This is certainly disarming; 
and Mr. Priestley probably knows the effect 
which he wished to obtain better than anyone 
else. But one puts down the book feeling that 
it is so good that it ought to be even better. 





The Second Empire and Its Downfall. Edited 
by Ernest d’Hauterive. Translated by Herbert 
Wilson. London: Hutchinson and Company, 
1927. 18s. 


[Westminster Gazette] 


TaERE is to be found in the Villa Prangins, in 
Switzerland, a large collection of letters which 
passed, during a period of thirty-five years, 
between Napoleon III and his cousin, the Prince 
Napoleon, who was more generally known as 
‘Plomplon.’ The Emperor’s letters are mostly 
in his own handwriting; those of the Prince are 
minutes or drafts. The correspondence began 
when the Prince was fifteen years of age, and 
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Adam in Moonshine, by J. B. Priestley. London: 
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continued until within a few weeks of the death 
of his cousin, in exile, at Chislehurst; and 
M. Ernest d’Hauterive has prepared the letters 
for publication, in the belief that they will ‘assist 
the unprejudiced historian, more than anything 
else, to come to a true understanding of the real 
natures’ of the two men, who, he maintains, have 
been misunderstood and made the victims of 
political and religious passion. He finds in the 
letters evidence of the good faith and disin- 
terestedness of the Prince which ‘led him to 
sacrifice the advantages inherent in his position 
rather than modify his ideas and principles,’ and 
of the ‘imperturbable patience’ of the Emperor; 
and the historian, whether he agree with this 
estimate or not, will certainly find in them much 
which throws a valuable and an interesting light 
on the minds and the personality of the two men 
who played so important a part in the tragedy 
of the Second Empire. 


Dreads and Drolls, by Arthur Machen. London: 
Martin Secker; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927. $3.50. 


[Observer] 


Here is Mr. Machen in his library, letting us 
share the fruits of his miscellaneous reading. 
No one can retell an old story with more skill 
or give to a familiar subject a fresher aspect. 
We should have liked a little more of his own 
experiences, for his adventures at Campo Tosto 
are so diverting and strange that this sketch, 
perhaps, excels any other in the book. Of the 
old tales retold, we are especially glad to welcome 
the stories of Grimaldi, whose reminiscences 
should be printed for a generation that does not 
know them. Once more Mr. Machen praises 
the mid-Victorian days, and quotes some de- 
lightful exuberances from G. A. Sala. When 
our connoisseurs tire of the eighteenth century 
they might do worse than revive the orchidaceous 
splendors of the leonine days when Sala wrote. 
One sketch, ‘How the Rich Live,’ has in it a 
niceness of irony rarely contrived in these de- 
generate days. 


+ 
BOOKS MENTIONED 


GarpineR, A. G. Certain People of Importance. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1926. 12s. 6d. 


Lupwic, Emm. Bismarck. Geschichte eines 
Kdmpfers. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, 
1927. 14 marks. 
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Paris, by Sidney Dark. With drawings by 
Henry Rushbury. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. $6.00. 


Mr. Dark is no tyro in the art of writing out- 
standing books—his London is an eminent 
witness to this statement. Here we have, as in 
that volume, a delightful text adorned by finely 
executed drawings of Paris herself, not the 
imaginary city of the tourist. 

The history and literature of the centuries 
have contributed bountifully of their store 
toward the enrichment and enlivening of the 
narrative. Curious documents and queer in- 
scriptions have been unearthed for the occasion. 
Famous personages appear and vanish again — 
those who have at one time occupied the centre 
of the world’s stage. The obscure is made to 
scintillate by an apt comment or an unusual 
comparison. The writing of a descriptive book 
on a city such as Paris is a gift. Mr. Dark has 
that gift. His book clamors to be taken up and 
read at odd moments. It is of the stuff that 
cements friendships. 


The Thibaults, by Roger Martin Du Gard. 
Translated by Madeleine Boyd. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, 1926. 2 vols. $5.00. 


THOosE people who fear that France and the 
quintessence of civilization may perish should 
take some comfort in the thought that con- 
temporary French life is not without distin- 
guished chroniclers. Judging, however, from 
Proust and Du Gard, the quintessence would 
be caviar to the general. In fact, one is led to 
doubt whether the majority of our feverish 
Francophiles would want to step out of their 
carefully tended Anierican oases into the Proust- 
ian milieu. Probably they dismiss these writers 
as distorters, and apply a rigorous censorship 
even to their beloved Anatole. The Thibaults, 
uncompromising in its realism, strikes a happy 
medium between the narrative severity of 
Balzac and Proust’s preoccupation with mental 
states. In Proust, what people do is of singu- 
larly small importance; what they think is 
everything. M. Du Gard, whether because his 
subject is the less sublimated bourgeoisie, or 
for reasons of art, contrives to combine a good 
story with the more important psychological 
revelations. The indecencies which he inci- 


dentally exposes to view are unfortunately as 
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much an integral part of the modern scene as the 
industrial alcohol which the American Govern- 
ment prepares for the use of its citizens. But no 
one in fairness could call this book the work of 
a scabrous mind. The second volume, dealing 
with the love affair of Antoine, does not grip the 
reader as powerfully as the first, which describes 
the childhood of Jacques. But M. Du Gard 
is deliberate in putting less emphasis on the 
latter’s adolescence, and it is a tribute to him 
that the reader is left impatient for more — 
impatient to know how the inchoate, rebellious 
youth will ripen into manhood. 


Before the Bombardment, by Osbert Sitwell. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. 
$2.50. 


WHATEVER its faults, contemporary Western 
civilization is at least remarkable for the per- 
ceptive intelligence it has produced. This dan- 
gerous weapon enables and often compels us to 
look upon our fellow men as if through a micro- 
scope. Thus we comprehend with deadly ac- 
curacy the meaning behind the least little irrel- 
evant mannerism, the emotion that prompts the 
slightest change in the inflection of the voice. 
As a result we are sadder and wiser than our 
Victorian fathers — wiser in that our mental 
picture of the world more nearly corresponds 
with the external reality, sadder because we 
cannot caper through life in the Pickwickian 
manner. The story serves to illustrate this 
point. It may be said on behalf of so devastating 
an intelligence that it makes short work of 
conceit and false pride. Seeing with such 
clarity the faults of others, we cannot altogether 
blind ourselves to shortcomings of our own. 
Mr. Sitwell is not one who draws a veil over the 
thousand daily stupidities which characterize 
the lives of ordinary mortals. Realizing that 
they are more convincing than the single reaction 
to a single great crisis, he notes them all with 
elaborate precision. This is one of the reasons 
why the story of the humdrum life of an old 
lady and her companion proves as gripping &$ 
the wildest tale of adventure. Written in faultless 
style, enlivened by an ever-ready wit, and 
enriched by a wealth of imaginative power, 
Before the Bombardment is likely to become one of 
the polished little monuments of the twentieth 
century. 
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Shoot, by Luigi Pirandello. Translated by C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1927. $2.50. 


(Reviewed in the idiom of the author) 


Fut of bitterness? And have you, then, dear 
reader, found life so sugar sweet? 

A reason the more why the books that one 
reads for pleasure should be pleasant. 

Do not think, dear reader, that you have thus 
easily silenced me. You will admit, if you are 
honest, that it takes more than the merely 
pleasant to stimulate your jaded palate. I 
know which are your favorite columns in the 
morning paper. You will read my story. With 
all its ramblings, you will not be able to put it 
down until you discover what I have done with 
my puppets. You do not like what I have to 
say about machines; but you read on just the 
same. You are not a movie operator; your soul 
is your own, thank God. Is it, dear reader? 
Are you sure that you too are not feeding the 
machine? Only perhaps in your case it is a 
typewriter or an adding machine or a telephone. 
I know how nervous you are. That is why I 
write in this jerky fashion. That is why I 
arouse your curiosity about my characters and 
then keep you on tenterhooks for twenty pages. 
My writing is like jazz, and it gets into your 
blood. In this manner I am able to make you 
listen to my philosophizing. Full of bitterness? 
Yet you swallow it with relish; because I am a 
skilled operator. I keep the handle turning. 
And if I tell of common people, it is no common 
tale. 


Palmerston, by Philip Guedalla. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 


PaLMERSTON largely dominated the European 
scene between the time of Napoleon and that of 
Bismarck, and, if he lacked the Latin brilliance 
of the one and the Prussian determination of the 
other, his adaptability to the world he lived in 
made him great. For he possessed, it seems, all 
those admirable qualities attributed to the 
mythical Englishman we hear about at English- 
Speaking Union dinners, which makes it hard for 
Mr. Guedalla to put his character down on 
paper. We are told that the eighteenth century 
lived on in Palmerston, but all that we really 
learn is that his career was successful and fruitful. 
Because this is distinctly a book to read, and 
because its author can write rings around most 
of his contemporaries, it seems that the time 
has come for someone who is fond of Mr. Guedalla 
to take him quietly aside and tell him that, even 
ifhe were the screamingly funny and blindingly 
lever fellow some people say he is, he is writing 
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history and not humor, and that most people. 
who want to read about Palmerston do not like 
to be tickled in the ribs while they are doing it. 
This does not mean that his book is a failure — 
it is far better than anything he has done since 
The Second Empire. Nor is it a superficial work. 
Mr. Guedalla has his material well in hand, and 
he presents it without fatiguing the reader. If 
he were only smart enough not to be quite so 
smart. 


Natural Man: A Record from Borneo, by Charles 
Hose. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. $10.00. 


Dr. Hoss is well known to those interested in 
Borneo, from his book written in collaboration 
with Professor MacDougall, The Pagan Tribes 
of Borneo. Now he gives to us the fruit of a life- 
time’s residence in that country as one of the 
administrators of Rajah Brooke. While anthro- 
pologists and students of comparative religions 
will find much to interest them here, it is the non- 
technical reader who will derive the most enjoy- 
ment from the book. There is no aspect of the 
country and the people that does not receive a 
well-informed and exceedingly readable treat- 
ment. Where it is necessary to become technical, 
the narrative is always kept from heaviness by 
a touch of humor. The personal side of the pic- 
ture is not obtrusive, but its presence lends that 
touch of authenticity through anecdote and 
allusion which is the making of such a book. 
There are a large number of excellent photo- 
graphs. 


The Spite of Heaven, by Oliver Onions. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. $2.50. 


THE crowded canvas, the elaborate structure, the 
solid — not to say heavy — manner of an elder 
day in fiction, make this story as strange among 
contemporary novels as a bustle and train would 
be among knee-skirted flappers. The leading 
character, a writer, suspects his artist wife’s 
friendship for an Italian connoisseur, her mentor, 
a sinister Ouidaesque figure. These domestic 
woes spread and lay a blight on their entire 
circle. A glamorous mistress, a flight to the 
Haute-Savoie, and a host of colorful subsidiary 
personages, faithfully reflect the novel of the 
nineties. But there are incidental scenes of 
charm, passages of distinction, and characters 
which do emerge as credible if not vitally in- 
teresting. All in all, an old-fashioned tale of 
substantial design which may well please readers 
out of sympathy with the wiry, economical 
method of the modern school. 
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Brirain’s latest killjoy is the railways, which 
have just raised freight rates. During the war 
British roads, like those of America, 


emma were under government control, but 
Railway in August 1921 they were restored to 
Rates private ownership, after being grouped 


in a few great systems in order to 
secure economies estimated at a quarter of a 
billion dollars. At one time rates were double 
those in 1914, but they were subsequently re- 
duced to fifty per cent above the pre-war level. 
Now they have again begun to ascend. The in- 
crease is said to be justified by the higher cost of 
labor and materials. Under the present law rail- 
way earnings are limited, and the companies are 
not permitted to accumulate a surplus in fat 
years to carry them over lean years, like the one 
just past. British shippers are by no means 
reconciled to the advance, which they claim will 
retard seriously the convalescence of industry 
after the coal strike. They also point out that 
these increased charges bear hardest upon the 
iron and steel trades, which have suffered most 
from the late labor unpleasantness. 

Following the conference last December be- 
tween the British and the German Federations of 
Industries, a meeting is scheduled at 


- ogy London this month between the Brit- 
pene ish Federation and leading French 


industrialists, representing iron and 
steel making, chemical and electrical manufac- 
turing, the textile trades, and coal mining. The 
topics to be discussed include taxation and cus- 
toms regulations and other frontier trade bar- 
riers. Inasmuch as last year saw the formation of 
the European steel cartel, an aluminum cartel 
embracing France, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Norway, a copper cartel covering 
European, American, and African output, or 
about nine tenths of the world’s production, an 
international steel rail pool, and other similar 
bodies, it is not likely that these will be over- 
looked in the discussions of such a gathering. A 
readjustment of national quotas in the steel cariel 
is foreshadowed. Germany was assigned less than 
her logical share of output when that organiza- 
tion was formed, partly because French furnaces, 
favored as they were by the cheap franc, were 
working at high pressure and selling a dispropor- 
tionate share of their product abroad. Appar- 
ently textiles are not to escape the international 
trust movement. Courtauld’s, which controls the 
manufacture of artificial silk in Great Britain 
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and, through the American Viscose Corporation, 
is the largest single producer in the United States, 
and which erected a factory at Calais last year, is 
said to have entered into an agreement with Snia 
Viscosa Company, which occupies a similar posi- 
tion in Italy and France, and the Vereinigter 
Glanzstoffabriken, which dominates German 
production, and is allied with the Netherlands 
factories and the Dupont Rayon Company, the 
second largest producer in America, for the con- 
trol of the world market. Apropos of interna- 
tional trust-making, a contributor to the London 
Economist indulges in the following generaliza- 
tion: ‘The pre-war trust movement was essen- 
tially offensive, but the most striking feature of 
the present movement is that it is mainly defen- 
sive, at any rate in its inception, its chief and 
immediate object being, not to increase profits 
ad infinitum, but to secure reasonable profits and 
avoid the continuing losses which appear to be 
threatened if competition remains unrestricted. 
It takes its rise from the marked present dis- 
crepancy between manufacturing capacity and 
the world’s consuming capacity.’ In other words, 
the raison d@’étre of the international trust is the 
same as that of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and several of its associates formed in the 
United States a quarter of a century ago. 
Profit and loss accounts of more than five hun- 
dred representative British corporations exhibit 
aggregate net profits during 1926, 


— rial after payment of bond interest and 
Profits other fixed charges, of well toward 


four per cent over the profits of the 
same companies for 1925. This favorable show- 
ing is due to the high earnings of oil, rubber, tea, 
and nitrate companies. If they are omitted, and 
only domestic corporations are considered, the 
effect of the coal strike and other disturbances 
upon the iron, coal, and steel industries brings 
down the average to four per cent below that of 
the previous season. Omitting these distressed 











branches, however, little change is evident in the 
earnings of the two years. In commenting upon 
these figures, which are taken from the Econo 
mist’s returns, the New Statesman says pessimis 
tically: ‘The conclusions that emerge are, first, 
that British capital employed abroad is proving 
itself exceptionally profitable just now, and, sec 
ondly, that, apart from the heavy industries 
British capital as a whole seems to have been re 
markably successful in maintaining its profit in 
face of a decreased turnover. This, of course, 
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means that prices tend to be high, and overhead 
charges heavy in proportion to manufacturing 
costs. Not a healthy state of affairs, or one which 
holds out prospects of better times to come.’ 
British banks, so far as returns published to date 
disclose, do not as a rule exhibit as prosperous 
balance sheets for 1926 as for 1925, probably on 
account of frozen credits and writing off bad 
and doubtful debts. Notwithstanding these un- 
favorable factors, however, the larger institutions 
show no marked decline in earnings, and some 
banks, like Barclay’s, report higher net profits 
than for the preceding season. In any case, these 
institutions are not in a particularly bad way, 
if we can measure their prosperity by their 
dividend percentages, which range from a mini- 
mum of ten per cent to a maximum of twenty 
per cent. 

Journal des Débats begins one of the intermina- 
ble franc discussions that fill the Paris press with 
this lament: ‘ We live in the midst of a 
mystery that fails to amuse the pub- 
lic. Theoretically the franc is worth 
twice as much as it was worth six months ago, but 
so far the owner of the franc does not profit by the 
fact. If he did not know, by reading the exchange 
quotations, that the franc is worth twenty cen- 
times to-day when it was worth only ten centimes 
last July, he would not be aware of the fact. 
Practically everything has remained at the same 
price as before. In fact, some things, like city 
electricity, cost more. The absolute value of the 
franc has risen, but its purchasing power has 
remained stationary. The first phenomenon may 
interest economists, but consumers are mainly 
interested in the second.’ 


Prices 
in France 
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Indeed, public opinion received a perceptible 
shock when the Statistique Générale published 
figures at the close of the year showing that gold 
prices of French domestic products were already 
substantially higher than those imported. Con- 
sequently the premium on exports which French 
manufacturers have enjoyed for many months 
has been replaced by a handicap, so that foreign 
producers can now undersell the French in their 
own markets. The Government has been forced 
to abolish the sales tax on exports, although this 
involves the loss to the revenues of well toward 
one half of a billion francs, and threatens to upset 
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the equilibrium of the Budget. To be sure, 
wholesale prices have fallen somewhat, and at the 
end of the year statisticians professed to dis- 
cover, in defiance of the editorial complaint we 
quote above, a slight weakening in retail prices. 
This indicates that the rise in the cost of living 
had been checked, although — like the lengthen- 
ing of the day immediately after the winter 
solstice — the change may at first be impercepti- 
ble to the ordinary citizen. 

Germany is in a more hopeful mood than either 
Great Britain or France, despite certain handi- 
caps to her prosperity, both tempo- 
rary and permanent. Last year’s 
crops were considerably below normal, the most 
serious deficit being in case of potatoes, where 
there was a falling off of well toward twenty mil- 
lion tons, or twenty-eight per cent, as compared 
with the previous year. Krupps’ last annual 
balance sheet shows only forty-six thousand 
employees upon the pay rolls, as compared with 
seventy-one thousand two years ago and ninety- 
seven thousand in the midst of the inflation 
period. Thanks partly to the British coal strike, 
and partly to improved equipment, the com- 
pany’s mines and blast furnaces earned good 
profits, but losses in other departments, particu- 
larly cast steel and machinery, more than wiped 
out these gains; so a total loss of over one half a 
million dollars was shown on all operations. 
Among the new metals soon to be placed upon the 
market are a nonmagnetic cast iron which can be 
used in electrical machinery, and a new type of 
tool steel believed to be superior to any hitherto 
produced. Having failed to obtain a cheap loan 
from the Government, now that the Reich has 
decided to abolish all forms of industrial sub- 
sidies, the firm is floating a loan for sixty million 
marks, three fourths of which will be offered in 
Germany and the remainder in Holland. These 
bonds are to bear interest at the rate of six per 
cent, and will be underwritten at about ninety- 
three and one-half per cent. Approximately one 
half of the proceeds will be applied to paying off 
the remainder of the seven-per-cent dollar loan 
contracted in 1925. Germany is now strong 
enough financially to dispense in a large measure 
with foreign money, which carried her through 
the reconstruction period. Up to the middle of 
last December she had borrowed abroad, chiefly 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Holland, 
well toward four billion marks, or one billion 
dollars. In this sum the Reich participates to the 
amount of 962,500,000 marks, the separate States 
388,300,000, the municipalities 463,000,000 
marks, the Roman Catholic Church 53,000,000, 
the Lutheran Church 10,500,000, private indus- 
trial firms 1,242,700,000, and public electrical 
works 485,700,000. Considerable interest has 
been exhibited in a report upon economic condi- 
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tions in Germany and the prospects of the Dawes 
Plan, published by the Midland Bank, of which 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, formerly Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is chairman, and which the 
British call the largest bank in the world — its 
total assets being 430,557,103 pounds sterling, an 
increase of over nineteen million pounds, or well 
toward one hundred million dollars, during the 
past twelve months of depression. Last year 
Germany’s excess of exports over imports, which 
enabled that country to meet its foreign obliga- 
tions, was partly due, in the opinion of the 
author of this report, tc the British coal strike, 
and possibly to diminished imports of raw mate- 
rials, which may have to be made up the coming 
season. Germany’s extensive borrowings abroad, 
despite a favorable trade balance, are accounted 
for by the employment of the money thus ob- 
tained to convert short-time credits into long- 
time credits, and to finance trade with Russia and 
Eastern Europe. Germany thus served as the 
medium through which British, and more par- 
ticularly American, capital found employment in 
that part of the world. Last of all, Germany’s 
inflation hangover gives dollar and sterling secu- 
rities issued by her own corporations a slight 
preference, even among home investors, over 
mark securities. Another evidence of the same 
prejudice is the disposition of some German 
institutions to keep part of their funds in foreign 
gold securities and to make loans in international 
monetary centres. Skepticism is voiced as to 
Germany’s ability to meet her Reparations pay- 
ments when they reach their maximum, of about 
six hundred million dollars annually, as there is 
no present evidence that her favorable balance of 
trade will reach that figure. 

Apropos to the allusion to Russia, it should be 
remembered that the Soviet Government, un- 
orthodox as its economic theories may be, dis- 
poses of solid assets in the shape of the revenues 
of a country having a larger population than the 
United States. Moreover, appropriations for in- 
dustrial expansion and maintenance for the pres- 
ent financial year, according to Berliner Tage- 
blatt, amount to more than eight hundred and 
seventy-eight million rubles, of which six hundred 
and fifty million rubles, or three hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars at par exchange, are 
allotted to mining, petroleum, and metal-working 
industries. One hundred and forty-two million 
rubles are to be spent upon the textile manufac- 
tures. Most of the contracts for mining and 
furnace machinery have gone to four German 
firms, of which Thyssen’s is the best known in 
America. 

Berlin witnessed a lively Stock Exchange 
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battle last January, fought for control of the cor- 
poration operating the Stolberger zinc properties, 
in which the Harriman group, which already 
owns the Hohenlohe Works and their extensive 
mineral and coal lands, participated. None of the 
three or four groups involved won a conclusive 
victory, but our Anaconda Company is expected 
eventually to dominate zinc production in 
Poland. German investors are already turning 
their attention toward long-distance gas dis- 
tribution. A project has been outlined, requiring 
in the neighborhood of three hundred million 
marks, for the erection in the Ruhr of vast by- 
product coke furnaces, producing ammonia and 
petroleum, and distributing gas to consumers as 
far away as Berlin. This will make it necessary to 
buy up and scrap the local plants now in posses- 
sion of the latter field, but it is thought that the 
economies thus effected will justify this. The 
potash people, who want ammonia and nitrates in 
their own business, are interested in this de- 
velopment. 

Japanese competition in the Indian cotton 
goods market, which is worrying not only Lanca- 
shire spinners but also Bombay mill 


I _ owners, has entered upon a new stage 
a with the purchase by a group of Japa- 


nese capitalists of the Diamond mills 
in Bombay. This establishment operates 34,550 
spindles and 760 looms. It was bought at bargain 
prices, and will be completely reéquipped by its 
new owners. If this enterprise proves successful, 
it is not unlikely that Japanese spinners will pro- 
ceed to dig in in the textile business of India, just 
as they have in China. India’s iron and steel in- 
dustry, which is as yet confined to the big Tata 
Works, is said to be prospering. The output of 
finished steel has doubled in the last three years, 
and the average cost of production has been re- 
duced from one hundred and twenty-six rupees a 
ton to ninety-eight rupees. Nevertheless, the 
company insists that the present duty of from 
thirteen to thirty-five rupees a ton on steel 
products be continued. These are minimum rates 
imposed on British steel, for an additional tax, 
ranging from eleven to twenty-four rupees a ton, 
is collected on imports from non-British coun- 
tries. The Delhi Government has announced 
three bills designed to reform the Indian currency 
along the lines of the Monetary Commission’s 
report. The first proposes to stabilize the rupee in 
relation to gold at the rate of one shilling and 
sixpence, the second to establish a reserve bank 
which will have sole right of issue and set up the 
gold standard, while the third deals with other 
banking problems arising out of the proposed 
reform. 














